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Literary Wotices. 


(WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. } 





SeBasTIAN; a Tragedy, by Henry Booth. London; 
“Rowland Hunter, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 1823.— 
pp. 96. 


The dearth of dramatic literature of a high character is 
not less notorious than it is to be deplored. More plays 
have of late years issued from the press, than at any for- 
mer period of our history ; and fewer of the offerings at 
theshrine of the Tragic Muse have found acceptance as 
worthy of going down to posterity hand in hand with the 
general literature of the day. Though science and the 
arts have made progiessive and rapid strides, and go even to 
defy the tempest and the wave ; though even our periodical 
prints teem with essays, both in prose and verse, pregnant 
with philosophy, patriotism, and wit, and our halls re-echo 
the applauses bestowed on the orator,—yet has the dra- 
matic Muse lingered behind in this march of intellect ; and 
we have not had one tragedy of extraordinary merit since 
thedays of Otway. Byron has indeed written, and so has 
Barry Cornwall. The plays of the former contain some 
good passages, for his genius cannot slumber through a 
whole book; but, dismissing abstract consideration, his 
dramas generally speak but the coldand repulsive philo- 
sophy of a mind warped by a misanthropic mistrust of 
mankind—and never at ease with itself. When we glance 
from the work to the author, we find more to pity than to 
admire. His plays may live in the closet, monuments of 
thestrange fancies and speculations of one who had earned 
4 previous reputation as a poet which they cannot enhance ; 
but they are not suitable for representation before a gene- 
rousaudier ce of Englishmen. They are not national. John 
Bull can laugh heartily at the comic drollery and blunt 
simplicity of genuine comedy; and, despite his natural 
impatience of temper, and scorn of misfortune, he can 
drop a tear warm from the heart at the delicate burst of 
tragic distress; but he has no taste for your moping, 
musing misanthropes, and outlawed malefactors, who 
wander about rocks and precipices, invoke lightnings upon 
their heads, and discourse of mysteries, futurities, and un- 
bidden things, which neither he nor they know any thing 
atallabout. This sort of pseudo philosophical raving is 
no more to be compared to the clear and definable creations 
of Shakspeare, in John’s mind, than fricaseed frogs and 
supe maigre are to roast beef and plum-pudding. Of 
Barry Cornwall’s plays and sketches (we shall take his 
Mirandola)—notwithstanding the laudatory puffs of ‘that 
most servile of all prints, the Literary Gazette,—we would 
say, there is a ‘* green and sickly” sentimentality in them; 
a puerile, whining love-making, which belongs properly to 
the sphere of tyros and boarding-school misses. He, too, 
portrays a father inmmolating his own son; for modern 
tragedians seem unable to build a pathetic story on any 
thing short.of the most heinous of crimes; and marvel 
(20 doubt) at the apathy of an audience of Englishmen, 





whom neither parricide, infanticide, nor indiscriminate 
slaughter, horrified by all appliances of poesy to boot, can 
melt into sympathy and commiseration. Sterne could 
extract tears, in no stinted flood, by a paragraph on the 
death of an ass; but these writers can scarcely excite pity 
for the destruction of a hopeful family of Kings, and 
Dukes, and ** Lords of high degree.” There are other 
modern dramatists, indeed, who, for their temporary 
success, have contracted a large debt of gratitude to the 
mechanist and the scene-painter; for these auxiliaries upori 
authorical emergencies, often supersede the use of dialogue 
altogether. But there are some tragedies which we 
would except from our general censure—amongst which 
we would number Mr. Milman’s Fazio (were it only for 
his adniirable description of a miser)—and several of those 
founded on Roman or ancient history, or adapted from 
old plays. It is not our province to inquire into the causes 
of the deterioration of dramatic literature—whether our 
poets. have created the public taste for whatever is extra- 
vagant, showy, and ranting (for passions must now be 
only depicted in extremes ;) or whether managers, by their 
lack of discernment, have, for the sake of immediate lucre 
(though to the lowering of the dignity of the stage) preferred 
such high-seasoned hashes, and puffed them down people’s 
throats, in lieu of the solid mental diet with which one 
William Shakspeare and his emulators were wont to 
treat the play-going community. We hail, indeed, some 
symptoms of an occasional return to the legitimate drama 
in the London theatres, which, we doubt not, will have 
a salutary effect on authors as well as auditors.. We 
have said thus much merely to remind our readers of the 
present state of the stage ; and when we consider the many 
failures, even of the first poets of the day, we may safely 
affirm that the enterprise of writing a tragedy is one of no 
ordinary daring. Indeed, we are so much accustomed to 
the ephemeral popularity of modern plays, which are 
advertised for a week, played for a fortnight, and forgot- 
ten in a month,—that we take up every new essay in this 
line with a foreboding of a similar fate. There is a mis- 
trust in the public mind, unfavourable to that attentive 
and indulgent perusal to which first productions are pro- 
perly intitled, which we would fain do away with, as it 
may affect the tragedy now before us;—though it would 
be but candid in us, in the outset, to express our convic- 
tion that it will not rank as a first-rate production. The 
attempt, to say the least of it, is respectable—and bespeaks 
a sort of talent which, if assiduously cultivated, may be 
turned to good account. But we must let our author 
speak for himself, and shall first introduce our readers to 
a cursory sketch of the story. 

Count Sebastian, (an Italian) after the death of bis fa- 
ther, travels into Circassia, in order to assuage, by change 
of scene, the poignancy of his feelings, rendered painful by 
the last injunction of his dying father, to marry the Lady 
Aspasia whom he disliked, and aggravated by the treachery 
of a false friend. - In Circassia he falls in love with Zelis, 
the daughter.of Ulric, an astrologer, whose discourses to 
his ignorant countrymen rouse them to seek his destruc- 





tion as a sorcerer. Sebastian saves the father and daugh- 
ter by shipping them off to Italy, whither he follows them. 
Meantime Sebastian's castle, at Ravenna, left by him 
under the care of his brother Orlando, is usurped by his 
cousin Rinaldo, who has wedded the Lady Aspasia, and 
believes that Sebastian had died at Athens. Orlando, 
doomed to death by Aspasia, is saved by Rinaldo by being 
detained in secret captivity in the castle. Aspasia now 
aspires to be Queen of Ravenna, to effect which she urges 
her husband to depose the reigning duke, by impeaching 
him for some crime against the state; but Rinaldo is slow 
to follow her advice, and Ulric and itis daughter arriving, 
are entertained by him—and his thoughts are occupied in 
guilty deligns against Zelis. Sebastian and Vernon, his 
servant, arrive, in Circassian disguise; and Rinaldo, sus- 
picious of their being in pursuit of Zelis, orders them into 
confinement. Vernon, however, escapes. Sebastian, after 
an interview with the usurper, perceives the state of his 
affairs, and learns the marriage of Aspasia; but he is not 
recognised. Rinaldo’s addresses are spurned by Zelis, 
and he orders his slaves to bear her to a remote apartment. 
Aspasia now becomes jealous of her lord, who spurns her 
murderous counsels, and addresses herself, in revenge, to 
the supposed young Circassian (Sebastian ;) but her guilty 
advances are rejected. He thanks his stars for his escape 
from the union with this female proposed by his father. 
His brother Orlando, having found out a seeret door, now 
appears in an open apartment, and invokes Sebastian’s 
shade to revenge his wrongs, when being overheard by 
Aspasia, she, nettled at Sebastian’s coldness, rushes upon, 
and stabs him, ‘* for Circassian pride.” Sebastian soon 
finds his dying brother, who gives him the title-deeds of his 
estates,—and dies. In the meantime Vernon, who had es- 
caped when his master was taken, represents to the Duke 
of Ravenna (Urbino) that a stranger, ‘* high in family and 
fortune,” is unwarrantably detained by Rinaldo, and ob- 
tains his promise to confront the parties in open court. An 
attempt of Rinaldo on the honour of Zelis is now foiled by 
the interposition of Sebastian, who escapes from his dun» 
geon, but he is'again secured. The usurper, before he can 
mature another plot on the girl’s honour, is summoned - 
to court with his prisoner, and an interesting scene ensues, 
in which Sébastian at length discloses himself, to the rage 
and dismay of Rinaldo, who attempts to stab him in open 
court, but only succeeds in slightly wounding him; and 
rushing from the court is pursued by Vernon. Aspasia, 
seeing all her hopes of aggrandizement foiled, resolves to 
betake herself to a monastery. Finally, Ulric finds his way 
to the south apartment, where his daughter Zelis is con- 
fined in expectation of a brutal visit from Rinaldo, and he 
gives her a phial of poison, and urges her to save her 
honour by self-murder. He leaves her, and she drinks 
the fatal drug. Scbastian (his title and estates restored) 
now enters; a long conversation between him and Zelis, 
who becomes frantic, ensues, which ends in the disclosure 
of the fatal act. All remedy is hopeless. Ulric is left to 
bitter reproach for his unnatural advice to his daughter. 
Vernon rushes in with intelligence of the death, by his 
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hand, of Rinaldo. 
hearted, soon falls lifeless beside her.—‘* Thus ends this 
strange, eventful history.” 


dent or plot. It seems to be of the old feudal romance 
school. The character of Ulric is the least satisfactory : 
and on his folly rest the misfortunes of his daughter, and 
the catastrophe of the piece. His gratuitous discourses to 
a race of savages, compel him into ex#le3 and he is’ 
made the willing abettor of his child’s self-murder, when, 
had he informed himself of Rinakée’s movements, he 
might have hoped every thing for her preservation from 
-dishonour. 
‘ciently marked and distinct; he has none of that ardour ' 
and devotion ‘as a hero, or as a lover, which engages our: 
‘interest as a volunteer into his service. The character off 
Rinaldo, the usurper of his kinsman’s domains, is to be 
found in many feudal romances and story books. Aspa- 
‘sia is a sort of Lady Macbeth, without those terrible at- 
tributes, deep passions, and masculine daring, which 
throw so fearful a halo around that masterly creation of the 
bard of Avon. Aspasia meditates murder, and commits 
it; yet baffled in her hopes, our author (whose humanity is | 
here more remarkable than his justice) suffers her quictly, 
after some opportune ‘*compunctious visitings,”’ to expiate 
her offences within the walls of a monastary. Zelis is the 
‘most amiable character in this drama ; and in due accord- 4 
ance with the modern school,-her beauty and her virtues 
are made the instruments of her constant inquietude 
‘and her final destruction. 
his daughter's self-murder, is another copy of Roman 
‘virtue, or modern barbarity—from Virginius and Brutus. 
‘Virginius, however (we refer to history) did not, we 
‘think, do the deed until goaded and pent up by Appius 
«and his minions, and driven to desperation by the utter 
hopelessness of his daughter’s escape from dishonour.. In 
‘the present case the thing is done more deliberately ; and 
Ulric having delivered the poison, is mighty anxious to 
‘begone, lest he be found by the tyrant in the apartment. 
Thus a base and cowardly fear of self-preservation cuts 
‘short his last interview with his dying daughter. This 
‘was a desertion wholly unworthy of, and inconsistent with, 
“the character of a truly affectionate father. 


vemasiderable ingenuity, and we doubt not would prove ef- 
fective in performance. The best, we think, are those be- 
‘tween Rinaldo and Zelis, when the former urges his suit ; 
those between Aspasia and her lord; and between that 
female and Sebastian; and, for stage effect, the trial, or 
court scene. The language is generally good and appro- 
priate, and frequently pleasing and poetical. 
not much of that philosophical reflection, nor concentra- 
tion of deep thought, which characterizes the writings of 
our elder dramatists, but the selection of a few passages 
will sufficiently show that the author’s devotion at the 
altar of the Tragic Muse, may enable him to bear off a 
tore lasting and enviable wreath. 


cafter repeated and vain solicitations for a return of his 
passion, reminds her that she is ‘an outcast on the 
world’s wide stage,—-bereft, unfriended, and alone,”— 
adds: 


Zclis dies, and Sebastian, broken- 


The story is is not remarkable for originality of inci- 


The character of Sebastian is scarcely suffi- 


The acquiescence of Ulric to 


But many of the scenes of Sebastian are managed with 


There is 


In the interview between Rinaldo and Zclis— Rinaldo, 


‘© Why dost thou scorn the fortune that invites thee ;— 
Weath—titles—honours? Art thou a woman ? 
Wheregis thy sex’s vanity? Art thou 
fe fortified in thy philosophy, 

hat thou behold’st the world’s gay pageant 
Unheeding and unmoved? Or is thy heart 
(Long sifce pre-occupied and pre-engaged) 
True to its plighted faith, all tenderness, 
And love, and constancy, to one more favoured— 
More worthy thy regards ? 

*¢ Zelis, Count Rinaldo, 


1 an a woman, with a woman’s weakness, 

Her easy, generous, foolish confidence; 

Mor yet untinctured with a woman’s pride, 
er scorn of all that’s grovelling and low; | 
er hatred of man’g baseness, when the.cloak, 








ment, but makes a last appeal.to her tormentor. 


mects him: 


Aspasia, in her interview with Sebastian, promises him 
his liberty, but can effect no promise of a return from 
him, save his thanks and good wishes. 


Which shrouded his deep villainy, falls off, 
And (like the fallow deer, surprised, betrayed, 
Stricken and baited in the huntsman’s covert) 
No hope is left her, but to spurn the foe, 

As I do thee.” 


Zelis is then ordered tobe carried tothe southern apart- 


‘* Zelis. Be thou insensible 
To every call of principle, or pity, 
Still I invoke thee by that sacred tie 
Which binds all nations in the bond of peace— 
A nation’s hospitality—I am 
Your guest.” 


Aspasia, after learning her lord’s attachment to Zelis, 


‘* Rinal. Aspasia— 

** Asp. Gives greeting to my lord—how is it with 
Rinaldo? 

** Rinal. As well as thou art welcome, yet not 


well; 
Albeit more in haste than sickness. If you 
Desire some conf’rence with me, I entreat you 
Let it be brief. 

*¢ Asp. 1 will be brief as is the time ’twould take 
To tell the tale of ev'ry vow fulfilled, ; 
By man to unsuspecting woman made. 

Brief as the catalogue of noble deeds 
Performed—or not performed, by any one. 

As brief as it is easy to descant 

‘On heav’n and virtue, while the soul is plunged 
In direst guilt, and pausing, meditates, 

*Till strength renew 'd invites to blacker deeds, 
And growing courage animates toaction! 

*¢ Rinal. Thou art more eloquent than wise— 

** Asp. But what a shallow politician he 
Who heeds the consequence he should have guess’d : 
Who fears he knows not what, or knowing what, 
Fears still the more, and fearing acts the same ! 

His passion’s dupe,.and slave of conscience he. 
** Rinal. Aspasia! : 
«+ Asp. Why dost thou name me? 1 am in thy 
way : 
Aspasia is janie that was once pleasing— 
Alas! ’tis now twelve months we have been wed. 

*¢ Rinal. I can applaud thy memory. : 

«© Asp. O! fie! my lord; as I revolve the times 
When I believed in all thy protestations, 

And thought thee worthy, as indeed thou seem’dst— 
A man surpassing all, or most of men, 
In all that is most noble in thy sex. 
O! when such things will crowd upon my thoughts, 
1 look upon this life as a mere dream, 
Perplex’d with monsters, foul, unnatural,— 
But most at enmity with woman. 
*6Rinal. * Woman?’ or * Queen?’—Thou'rt wont 
to mark distinctions ? , 
Aspasia, I’ve endured, too jong, the reign 
Of female frenzy—be it now annulled, 
With all tty regal visions, and thy dreams. 
Thou hast an humbler sphere to occupy,;— 
An humbler and an easier part to play : 
The business of a woman is obedience. 
[Ezvit Rinaldo. 
© Asp. {Alone.] Ha! is it thus my noble lord 
is moved ? 
Then be it so. Hence, I renounce allegiance, 
Thus sanctioned by an husband’s precedent. 
And now ambition, hence ! let softer joys 
Invite Aspasia: sweeter far, and yet 
With fewer thorns. I could have tuned my soul 
To higher purposes—that dream is past, 
And this Circassian fills the sudden void. ‘ 
His voice was like the sweetest minstrelsy, 
That lulls.the senses with the soft remembrance 
Of happier times.—I°ll visit him.” 


** Sebas. Poor I am—too poor to purchase favor, 
And claims of costly recompense to me 
Are but aridicule of woe, unmeaning 
And unanswerable. 

*« Asp. Ha! hast thou yet to learn that the full 


burst 





Of feeling needs no answer ;—that silence, oft 
Reciprocal and vocal with a look, 

Is sweetest far, and most congenial converse ? 
*Tis morning now, aud.even now I sat, 





My casement wide, to woo the morning air ; 

Th’ awakening flow’rs exhaled their softest fragrance 
And all the feather’d warblevs, with new life, 
Caroll'd their joys in sweetest songs of love— 

Is thine abode too far removed beneath 

The surface cf things animate, to admit 

The light-of Nature ?” 


Sebastian, in the rescue scene, says, 

** There is a periud when the veriest reptile 
May lift the head above its wonted height, 
And lord it for a day 5 but the vain glory 
Of such a worm is short and transient.” 

When ‘Sebastian is confronted with Rinaldo in the 
Duke's court, his insinuations, previously to his declaring 
himself to be the Count, confound Rinaldo, who urges hig 
suit to the Duke to be permitted to ludge him, as he says, 


in ** my own castle.” 


‘+ Scbas. Canst thou pronounce my own, without 
a blush ? 
O! how the atmosphere of towns and courts 
Mars the int.lligence of our complexions, 
And minglcs every colour into white ! 
Here is an end of justice. The court is shamed ; 
Ravenna is disgraced; yet must I call 
For judgment, which the court must execute: 
I had expected first to be absolved, 
That so the charge might come with better grace ; 
But "tis no matter—when I name the offence, 
I do expect your Grace will sentence pass 
On the offender. : . 
“* Rinal. - I fear that some unhappy malady 
Hath taken hold upon the pris’ner ; 
His speech is wild, and oft-times incoherent, 
I do beseech your grace that you dismiss him, 
Z’ll look unto his keeping. 
** Duke. Ithink it would be well; some futus 


ay, 
When he shall more conform himself to reason, 
We shall attend the sequel of his story. 
** Sclas. The time was chosen by your Grate, 
and does 
Too aptly suit the purpose, to be thus 
Postponed. I willbe brief. The court shall judge 
If madness be the tenor of my speech. 
Now let Rinaldo answer to the charge— 
Where is the Count Orlando ? 
** Rinal. In his grave a twelvemonth. 
Mark, your Grace, a twelvemonth 
buried.” 
“6 Rinal. 


are, 
‘Thus to rake up the ashes of the-dead. 
** Sebas. Ha! say’st thou so? Then does the 
uestion lie 
Between the.living and the dead. Which now 
Shall we believe? 
(Holds up a@ notched calendar given him by Orlando, 
where were registered-the seventy weeks of his confine 


ment.* ) 
‘6 Rinal. - Without there! ho! Where are my 
guards ? 
‘* Sebas. Your guards are at the castle: you may 
command, 


They cannot hear the call. 
“© Rinal. Confusion! 
** Sebas. Pause, yet awhile— 
** Rinal. Thou art free—I prithee leave the court. 
** Duke. _ This is a:novel, and a most strange pro 
cedure ! 
Isit some private difference ; or does it 
Affect the public peace? 
** Rinal. A private difference merely, no ways 
affecting 
The public cause.—I pray thee come with me, 
T'll satisfy thee. 
“s ree § _ Too well I’m satisfied with thee and 
thine. t 
“ Rinal. Nay, then the dogs are loose, and | 
must brave 
The fury of the onset. : 
** Sebas. Most noble judge, I will not long detain 
The-court, which has so patiently attended. 
Here is a man, accounted by the world 
Of very virtuous seeming—and so he is ; 
But I proclaim him villainous ;—a murd’rer, 
Who has, by foulest means, sent from this world 





* The idea of the notched stick is good, though not original 


Jt will be found in Sterne’s affecting picture of slavery. 


Peace! thou unmanner’d infidel, nor | 
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His relative, the noble Count Orlando. 

The wealth, which he does call his own, the castle, 
And all the vast domain around, are mine ;— 
Here is my title, lord,—my name SEBASTIAN.” 


Aspasia, after resolving to go to a monastery, being 


asked, by the priest, why she heaves a sigh so melancholy ? | 


says it is: 

** A farewell tribute to the fond remembrance 
Of happier days—for I have had my morn 
Of life unclouded; and on wings of joy 
Have chased the bright and fleeting hours away. 
But I kave learned to look upon the biiss : 
Of former times, but as an empty dream,— 
A shadow merely of what might have been.” 


The following detached passages express the distress of 
$ebastian on beholding the dying Zelis: 


*‘ Sebas. Art thou an angel from some better 
world ; 

Too pure and saintly, and too fair for this ? 
Why dost thou question me on what has been 2 
Hast thou no present in thy destiny ;— 
No future in thy hopes? Wilt thou not answer ? 
Say, shall I have thee? But I have thee now. 
What then? Burst, burst, my heart! yet will I ask 


thee. 
Speak,—shall I keep thee ?—hah ! 
** Say that the world is past ;—tell me J dream— 
That I am mad ; and I will hail thy words 
As messengers of goodliest news. All things 
To me have changed their natures ; what was fair 
In the wide universe is dark and shapeless, 
And midnight horrors I would greet with joy. 
** Give me the thunders of avenging war— 
The tumult of a western hurricane— 
The lurid hiss of the volcano’s fires— 
Aught but the stillness of external things :— 
The universal quiet of the soul— 
The peace of death—the silence of the grave.’” 
** But I am wrong. There is a Power above, 
That rules our destinies : and man does most 
Approach to heav’n, when freed and separate most 
From earthly things; alone, and disunited— 
Single amid the universe; each tie 
That bound him to his fellow mortal, broken ; 
Spectator merely of this outward world,— 
imself a world, eternal and unmov’d ! 
Oh! God! ’tis bliss to stand aloof from all 
This vast creation, and communion hold, 
Alone with Thee !” 
‘© Duke. Let me beseech you to 
Restrain this wand’ring mood.” 
** Sebas. Ha! dost thou envy me this happiness ? 
Methinks that [ could dream away a life 
Of noblest energies, in two short moments $ 
So full of being is the soul, when first 
It heeds not if it be, or no.” 
‘* Zelis. I do entreat you, turn not thus away ; 
I cannot bear this absence of thy looks.” 
** Sebas. O! thou pure spirit! nor yet of earth or 
heav’n ! 


But like a seraph of the midway air, 
Beaming thy influences on both; my eyes, 
While thus they seize on thee, view all things past, 
(Things trivial and almost out of mind) 
Clear as the mid-day sun: while of things present, 
Or yet te come, a dim and misty cloud 
Hangs thick about, and with a deadly shroud, 
Palsies each better sense with very blindness. 
( Pause. ) 
Thou hast a tale to tell—I heard thee say so. 
QO! what a dizziness comes o’er my brain ! 
* But I will listen to thee—I will listen.—” 
Zelis. Now, my faint heart, be firm one moment 
longer !— 

This phial—alas! ’tis empty—was the price 
Of my last rescue from Rinaldo.” 

We have left ourselves but little room for examples of 
irtegularities, nor are we sorry to forego a portion of the 
ungracious task. Some of the lines intended for perfect 
inthe poetry, contain a foot too much or too little, or 
throw the accent on a wrong syllable. Such are 


*<’Tis a long way this to travel, what means—”* 
* For myself, I could here have met my fate—”’ 
“Only to view malice in a new form—” 

** When then—vengeance is near a kin to love—” 


Some of the speeches are concluded by a broken un- 


Sabastian says : { 


‘6 dull, cold, and senseless.” 


young man at his word ! 


priety put into the mouths of the characters promiscuously ; 


‘* If thou delightedst ever in female converse 
Hast tasted of the sweets, which but to taste, 
Is happiness below,—O why refuse 

The gifts propitious stars present 2” 

‘* And now, your captive yonder I demand, 
Whom, as I wot, is here detained by aught 


” 


| 


| But her own free chusing. 
| The next musical fault is common to most modern dra- 
| matists, though not the less reprehensible ;—the too fre- 
| quent disregard of the final pause, by splitting what is 
| literally prose into verses; the last word of a line being so 
| intimately connected with the first in the next line, that if 
{read with any regard to metre, the sense must be de- 
stroyed. Who would take the following for blank verse? 


‘God! this is bountiful—my hope on earth is satis- 
fiel—I have no time for question, for death is urgent.— 
Rinaldo has possession of thy domains; but holds no title, 
save his power. Here are the deeds transmitted you 
through many a race. This packet I have carried ever 
about myperson. My trust is now fulfilled :”°—Or sup- 
pose that writing it thus would make it poetry ? 

‘© Orlan. God! this is bountiful—my hope on 

earth 

Is satisfied—I have no time for question, 
For Death is urgent.—Rinaldo has possession 
Of thy domains ; but holds no title, save 
His power. Here are the deeds transmitted you _ 
Through many arace This packet I have carried 
Ever about my person. My trust is now 
Fulfilled.” 


Now we hold it to be a mockery thus to array prose in 
the typographical distinction of blank verse. 

These errors are the less excusable because they are 
easily avoided. Our language is sufficiently copious to 
express even the most delicate and distinct ideas, in ac- 
cordance with genuine harmony; in terms, indeed (as 
Cowper says) ‘‘ though apt, yet shy, and difficult to win.” 
The following are notable instances of common place : 
se = undersood are things best known; and friend- 

shi 

With cordial fellowship, means nought besides 

Good understanding betwixt man and man.” 
This is addressed to savages indeed; and he must be 
even an ignorant savage who would scruple to acquiesce 
to such self-evident axioms. Again, 
66 en things to be done, when done 
Are well disposed of, and being done, are finished.” 


This is not equal to the passage in Macbeth: 


‘¢ If it were done, when tis done, then “twere well 

It were done quickly.” 

Again: 
66 *tis even now, 

As it is often—for it is often thus.” 





The following may be termed the sentimental logic of 
a lover: 

*¢ Thou canst not singly go, my heart is thine, 

And must go with thee; which separate from thee 

Is natural death ; and worse than death to me 

Is still to live—still living without thee.” 


The author is not always fortunate in his choice of terms 


**O my dull brain be steadfast to the purpose.” 
Aspasia tells Sebastian his words are like himself, 


He answers with wonderful sagacity : - 
‘**Tis a hard lot to be bereft of sense, 
Which sometimes is the prey of adverse fortune.” 


And again: 
: ‘I’m oft bewildered, 
And even now scarce reconciled to sense.” 


Grant! say we, that the audience may not take the 


There are several favourite expressions of doubtful pro- 


thy master nought in this mishap,”’ meaning no interest 
or share in, A grammatical mistake is overlooked occa- 
sionally, such as ‘* I seize on that which some years hence 
the law might well have given me;” instead of ** might 
well give me.” ‘‘ This may be he that I have heard her 
speak of,” for ** whom I have heard her speak of.” We 
are the more minute in these trifles, because we know 
them to be avoidable by careful revision, and the recur- 
rence of them in a future work, may influence the opi- 
nions of the captious—to hold the author in less estima- 
tion than his general work demands. 

To conclude our remarks on the merits of Sebastian, we 
deem the plot rather commenplace—though handled with 
an occasional mastery which is highly creditable. The 
picture placed before us exhibits some interesting lights 
and shadows, but few bold and rugged prominencies to 
rivet undivided attention. It has none of the grandeur of 
sublimity to awe the mind into admiration, and little of 
the delicate tenderness of feeling, or prolonged and intense 
affliction, to dissolve it into full and unstinted sympathy. 
We consider the plot less happily conceived than the man- 
ner in which it is treated. There are no storms of rend- 
ing passion, bearing, with ceaseless sweep their victims to the 
vortex of destruction; but the innocent are, through the 
precipitancy of an old man, dished on the rude rocks 
of mischance. The moraent Ulric appears with his fatal 
phial we foresee the whole catastrophe. To urge his ter- 
rible purpose he is vested wiiii the s:ern virtue of a Roman 
father ; but it ill assorts with the character of a wandering 
Circassian astrologer. On this point, however, there may 
be a difference of opinion; and, indeed, we would rather 
put our general objections as suggestions for alteration or 
amendment, should the piece be brought upon the stage, 
than as arbitrary animadversion ; if represented, the first 
act would not, we think, lose by curtailment. If the cha- 
racters were efficiently cast, we doubt not the piece would 
be received as at least equal to the modern run of tragedies. 
In the closet it will be perused with pleasure—though we 
deem it better adapted for representation. The trial scene 
in particular would afford scope for what the players term 
good points; and the piece has one grand advantage ;— 
the whole of the leading characters share somewhat 
equally the business of the drama. Our author makes 
sad devastation, indeed. Orlando, Rinaldo, Sebastian, and 
Zelis are all slaughtered and destroyed ; Aspasia is buried 
in a convent; and there is nobody left alive of the hopeful 
group but the servant-man and the distressed Ulric, whose 
desolation we can scarcely pity. This is pretty fair execu- 
tion for a first tragedy—and in this sort of dexterity we 
hope our author will zo¢ improve. One of the most affect- 
ing of our modern tragedies is Damon and Pythias, and 
there is no death on the stage at all. We only hear of 
the deaih of an old man—anda horse. We refer to this as a 
proof that genuine pathos may be exhibited in an eminent 
degree without involving the necessity of resorting. to 
unmerciful carnage. 

It gives us much pleasure to reflect that Sebastian 
is the production of a most. respectable townsman, who 
has thus devoted his hours of relaxation from the more 
serious occupations of life to the study of the drama. We 
heartily wish him success; and with our earnest recom- 
mendations to the public for the encouragement of ar 
essayist of no ordinary powers, we take leave of him with 
feelings of high consideration and respect. 

Ww. 





The Housewife. 


Pure Water.—Many inflammatory affections of the 
bowels being now prevalent, housekeepers are warned to 
have their cisterns well cleansed, and, if of lead, to be well 
scrubbed with a hard brush. From the late dearth of 
water the sediment has become offensive to the constitu- 











musical line which destroys the harmony of the peroration. 





such as, ‘* We have nought in this discourse ;” and ‘“‘ Has 


tion, and the lead may be partly oxydated, producing de« 


literious effects. 
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She Cradveller, 
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boatmen are proverbial for imposition and unaccom- 
modating ; and I am of opinion the scenery is quite as 
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MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 


TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 


COMPRISING 


Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Savony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with pre island of Riigen, 

riesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 


East 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818 





UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, PROPER.——BRABANT. 
Proceeding from Andernach to Coblenz, the ancient 
‘eastle of the Weissen-thurm (white tower) made a 
very conspicuous figure. A small village at the foot 
of the bill is celebrated as the spot where Cesar 
crossed the Rhine, and where the Austrians passed it 
thrice in thirty years. There is a pyramid to General 
Hocke, who crossed it in 1794. A little farther on 
the opposite bank is the neat city of Neuwied, which 
lies low. The Moravians have a settlement there; 
and the Prince to whom it belongs is not subject to 
Prussia.* 

On the remainder of the road, which was uninte- 
westing, we had only occasional glimpses of the Rhine, 
until we approached Coblenz, which had a very pictu- 
sesque appearance, lying in an angle formed by the 
Rhine and Mosel. The latter river disembogues itself 
near the city, and gives it a communication with 
‘Triers, Thionville, Metz, and Nancy. We crossed it 
‘over a very handsome bridge of fourteen arches, and 
were much struck with the magnificent appearance of 
the majestic castle of Ehrenbreitstein, which crowns 
the summit of a high, bold, projecting, and almost 
isolated rock on the right bank. This furtress is con- 
sidered impregnable—A floating bridge, similarly 
‘constructed to that at Cologne, affurds a passage 
across the river; and the traveller should not omit to 
take that conveyance, and afterwards to ascend the 
hill of Ehrenbreitstein, to enjoy a most enchanting 
prospect. Interesting also is it to inspect the noble 
«castle, venerable in its ruins; and when it strikingly 
reminds him of past grandeur, the beautiful lines of a 
German tourist will occur to him: 

‘€ Sieh die hocherhab’nen, schénen Zinnen 
Hat des Feindes Uebermuth zerstirt, 

An den Triimmern weben Ungluckspinnen, 
Und der Geist aus edler Vorzeit klagt!” 

The ancient city of Coblenz (called in German, 
Koblenz, signifying Co-blend, the blending of two 
rivers) contains 10,600 souls, and is the chief place 
for the sale of Mosel wine, of which the Braunenberger 
as the most esteemed. 

The church of St. Caistor, standing close to the river 
on a piece of low land, formerly an island, is an old 
Saxon building, with towers, The interior is modern, 

Near it is the Palace, a splendid structure, with a 
portico front of eight Ionic columus, The adjacent 
square contains some good houses, and forms the’ 
parade, being ornamented with trees. With these 
exceptions, the city is irregular, and the streets are 
gloomy. 

Leaving Coblenz, we entered upon an admirable 
road, formed by Napoleon} on the bank of the river, 
in which the skill and perseverance of the projectors 
have triumphed over every obstacle. It was in many 
instances cut down out of the solid rock to its pre 
sent level; and a person, looking at the miserable and 
wugged path above, cannot refrain expressing his gra- 
titude for the convenience of the present one. Indeed, 
since its formation, the travelling by land is much 
ypreferable to the “ Water Diligence,” in which the 





#1 met this amiable man at Dobberan, in 1818 


much enjoged by land, 
We passed the Stolsenfels beacon, near which it is 
said there was formerly a mound of earth, crowned 
with a ruin, called “ Kénigstuhl” (King’s seat) from 
a tradition that it was the “ thronus imperialis,” where 
the four Electors deliberated, Maximiliav the Great 
took the oaths, and where the Emperor Weuzler was 
dethroned.—On the opposite bank we saw the two 
hills called Lahustein, betweea which runs the river 
Lahn. The land here appeared good ; the cottages 
were numerens and neat. Coming near Boppard, the 
mountains were on each side so crowded and un- 
broken, as to bé quite unpicturesque, and cast an air 
of gloom and melancholy, rather than grandeur and 
majesty, around the whole neighbourhood, 
At the village of Boppard we merely stopped to 
breakfast. It contains only 2200 inhabitants; has 
been fortified, but the works are now decayed. We 
continued on the same excellent road, and noticed 
opposite us the village of Bornhofen, with two old 
castles and a church, The hills were covered with 
vines, but being entwined round props stuck in a 
regular manner, they had a formal and stiff appear- 
ance. The late frost had done great damage, and 
would, it was feared, ultimately tend almost to destroy 
the crops of vines, on the success of which the poor 
inhabitants mainly depend, It is only once in six or 
| seven years that the grapes completely ripen. The 
| last fine season was 1811, and the wine of that period 
jis dear, and highly prized. Nearly all the other hock 
is sharp, or rather sour. 
We passed between the villages of Kesten and Her- 
zenach, and arrived at St. Goar, where the scenery is 
very grand, The river is inclosed by bold and striking 
rocks, and its winding course continually presents 
fresh points to view the castles on both banks. Amongst 
these ruins are Rheinfels, once the second fortification 
on the river, and belongiug to the family of “ Katzenel- 
lenbogen ;” also Katz, a rtrong fort, at the front of 
Goarshausen; and Maus, on the hill of Thurenberg, 
under which lies the village of Welnich. The cavalry 
barracks there are very large. 
To Oberwesel, the road was very interesting. That 
town is almost hidden by the projecting rocks. It 
contains two churches, one of which at the river side 
has six watch towers, and is otherwise fortified. In- 
deed, in old times, this navigation was the scene of 
much rapacity; and every large building, not except. 
ing some of the religious houses, were fortified, either 
to defend the possessor from his jealous neighbour, or 
to be the instrumevts of oppression to others, The 
castles and villages, without which I think the scenery 
of the Rhine would create little interest, were almost 
all the property of powerful individuals, who by force 
compelled the navigators of the Rhine to pay a toll, 
both on their vessels and cargoes; and uot unfre- 
quently obliged them to discharge the latter. Thus, 
the stream, which nature seems to have designed as a 
chain to link together the various inhabitauts on its 
banks, was more frequently the scene of dissention 
and warfare. 
Like the old baronial castles in Scotland,* the burgs 
here were the dread of the unprotected and peaceful, 
as their commanders knew no law but power, no virtue 
but valour! 
We next came to the small island of Pfalz, cele- 
brated as the spot where the veteran Bliicher crossed 
the Rhine, in 1815, as the invader of France. 
Bacharach is a very ancient town, on the slope of 
a hill. The streets are extremely narrow and dirty, 
and there was a general appearance of wretchedness 
throughout. Near it, considerably elevated, are the 
remains of a beautiful Gothic building, intended for a 
chapel, but apparently never finished. A monument 
in the yard bears the name of ‘ Burgomeister Smitz- 
son, 1603.” The view from this spot is very exten- 
sive; the whole neighbourhood is celebrated for grapes, 
which grow in a loose kind of slate, which for the 
most part is continued throughout the whole of the 








It is still called the “‘ Napoleon Strasse,” or road. 





‘6 Rhingau.”* The hills are in general bare and hard, 
featured; and the want of wood is a Severe uffliction 
to the eye. The diligences on this new road are ay 
follows: owe leaves Cologne early every morning for 
Coblenz, and is continued on Wednesday and Frida 
from the latter place to Bingeo. On its arriya) 
another starts from Bingen for Mainz. 4 

We waited at Bacharach till evening for the dilj. 
gence from Darmstadt. This detent:on, however 
was an advantage, as the night was perfectly caln; 
and the mild rays of the moon, which rose in cloudless 
majesty, tinged the whole scenery with a silvery soft. 
ness. I was quite delighted, for there is something 
in the stillness of a moonlight night which acts upon 
the chords of the heart, and mellows every disturbed 
feeling into a grateful repose. "Twas late when we 
got to Bingen, which is on the small river Nate, and 
the last town in the Prussian dominions. 


GERMANY, PARTS OF. 
Hesse Darmstadt ;—Frankfurt, republic of ; 
Khein Kreis, province of. 





The navigation of the Rhine from Bingen is much 
impeded by islands and large rocks, which render the 
passage tedious and sometimes dangerous, The depth 
of water is very uncertain, being great after heavy 
rains, and frequently at other times sv low as thtee 
feet. 

On the opposite side of the river, the views resemble 
those of the Humber, being a chain of hills, three or 
four miles long. 

Proceeding towards Mainz, we left the river, and 

the first object which struck us was the famous bill of 
Johannisberg. Its situation is fine, and an old castle 
increases its grandeur. Afterwards, the road was dull 
till we came near Mainz, which lies proudly at the 
conflux of the Main and Rhine, and at a distance has 
a venerable air. The fortifications, which commenced 
about two English miles befure we entered the city, 
appear to have been of prodigious strength; and a 
sinall village under the walls, called Costheim, was 
thrice destroyed and rebuilt since 1792. 
The interior of the city disappointed us, the streets 
being filthy, the houses old and dilapidated: gloom 
and decay seemed to have taken up their abode there. 
The inhabitants were stated at 22,300, and the place 
was guarded by Austrian and Prossian troops, uutil 
the higher powers decided what countrymen the 
Mainzers were to become.t 


by a puor bridge of boats, which rises or falls with 
the level of the water, Napoleon had intended to have 
replaced it with one of stone, but it was found im- 
practicable, owing to the rapidity of the stream, and 
the force of large bodies of ice, which floating down 
the river when the thaw commences, bear down all 
Opposition, 

We went under the Hochheim hills, so long dis 
tinguished for producing the best grapes in this dis. 
trict, and giving name to the wine called “ Hoch,” 
in English corrupted into Huck, a name by which we 
confound the produce of the whole of the Rhine neigh. 
bourhood. 

The road was interesting, owing to the view, at one 
glance, of two noble rivers, and occasionally inter- 
spersed with neat villages. We could distinguish the 
small town of Oppenheim, near which are many forti- 
fications, and a tower said to be older than the 
Christian wra. The dark hills rising behind, gave 
its outlines clear and distinct. 

At Hochst, five English miles from Frankfort, is a 
noble pile of building, almost like a palace, raised in 
1773 by the brothers Bolangaro, who made large for- 
tunes as tobacconists, It is now metamorphosed into 
a post-house, The country was flat to Frankfurt, 
but the suburbs of that city we much admired; they 


consist almost entirely of gentlemen’s seats and 
gardens. 





© The Rhingau is a province eonsisting almost entirely of 


vineyards. 





# And probably in every other country. 





+ It has since been ceded to Hesse-Darmstadt. 


Leaving Mainz without regret, we crossed the river 
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We arrived there in time to take our seats at an 
excellent table d’héte at the hotel called “ Im Weissen 
Schwan” (the White Swan) having travelled from 
Mainz 43 German, or 20} English miles.* 

Frankfurt-am Main, or Frankfurt on the Main, so 
called to distinguish it from a considerable town of 
the same name on the river Oder,f contains by some 
accounts 40,000; by others, with less probability of 
accuracy, nearly 60,000 souls. Having but a remote 
idea when I left Danzig to proceed from the Rhine tu 
France, my letters of introduction, of which I believe I 
had upwards of ninety, were here expended, and it was 
necessary to apply for others for the remainder of my 
tour, which I did to Mr. Bethmann, to whom I was re- 
commended, and who received me with great politeness. 
It was at a ball in the splendid house ef this extensive 
banker, that the bovely Queen of Prussia was first 
seen by him who ever afterwards adored her. Sume 
years after their marriage, they paid a visit to the 
same splendid mansion; and the King, seizing the 
hand of bis host, exclaimed, “ My dear Bethmann, to 
you I am indebted for first beholding, in this place, 
the object of all my happiness!” 

This city, one of the most ancieut in Germany, con- 
tains many fine public buildings, and the houses are 
remarkably large; but the generality of the streets 
sre narrow and inconvenient. I must, however, except 
those called the * Zeile” wad “ Schone Aussicht ;” the 
latter is composed entirely of genteel residences, front- 
ing the river, and near the haudsome bridge of fifteen 
trches, My stay being unavoidably short, I had not 
tn oppurtunity of making so many observations as | 
vished. The exchange is a neat building, in a square 
ralled Braunfels, which is provided with large Bazaars 
during the fairs, held there at Easter and Michaelmas, 
They were once of great importanee, but dwindled 
away during the war to a mere shadow of their former 
rank. That scourge being now happily removed, aud 
the city again acknowledged as one of the free “ Hanse 
towns,” governed by a local magistracy, we may hope 
that more liberal commercial regulations will be the 
fect of the change, and a return to its ancient afflu- 
ence, by degrees, be luoked for.—The town-hall, called 
the “ Romer,” is a large Gothic pile of building, the 
lower roums of which are devoted to the city legisla- 
ture, and many of them contain sterling paintings. 
J was much strack with a portrait of the Emperor 
Leopold, and a beautiful landscape by Salvator Rosa, 
Jn the archives are deposited a golden bull of Charles 
the Fuurth, containing the laws of the Germanic 
empire and other vahuables. 

The cathedral of St. Ba:tholomew is remarkable as 
being the burial place of many, and having been the 
tene of the coronation of all the German Emperors. { 

The Cassino is provided with an immense number 
continental and English newspapers; and, inde- 
yendently of the reading-room, there are apartments 
for refreshments, cards, and billiards. It was far the 
host elegant establishment of the kind I met with in 
Germany. Strangers are admitted gratis, by a card 
froin a subscriber; and I was agreeably surprised to 
fiud a Manchester friend, Mr. R. sipping his “ cufé” 
there. Hesaluted me in so warm a manner as to draw 
upon us the attention of the whole company. 

The theatrical representations are very wel} got up. 
Amongst the performers were some of very superior 
abilities ; and the musical department was conducted 
io a capital style. I saw Schiller’s Don Carlos repre- 
sented, and was delighted with the stern truth, noble- 
ucss, and correct feeling of its principal charaeter. 

Frankfurt abounds with Jews, a race of men who 
ere daily increasing their influence in all financial 
matters from St. Petersburg to Paris. Of the in- 
habitants, generally, I had not time to form a correct 





* The rout by the new road from Cologne is as follows :— 
Bonn 3, Remagen 23, Andernach 3, Coblenz 2, Boppart 2, 
Rheinfels 3, Bacharach 2, Bingen 2, Mainz 3; total, 22} Ger- 
man, or 1013 English miles. 


t The Oder was the Viadrus of Tacitus. 


¢ In the library are various specimens of old printing, and 
one of the first editions of the Bible on vellum, printed by 


opinion; but those whom IT met with were polite, 
elegant, and hospitable. It need scarcely be men- 
tioned, that Rhenish is the chief wive which is drunk 
at Frankfurt, and it is invariably poured into green 
glasses, of so thin a texture as to quiver with the 
weight of their contents, 

The accounts are kept here in florins and kreutzers 
(crosses) but the former are an imaginary money; and 
by an increase in the value of specie, 

The 10 Kreutzer silver-piece passes for 12 Kreutzers, 
The20 do. do. do, for 24 do. 
60 Kreutzers are equal to 1 florinv, or Is. 93d. Euglish; 
or 2 franks 3 sous French. 
[ To be continued in our next.} 


The sloralist. 


TO THE EDITOR. 











Srr,—I present you with the following collection of 
moral and politica! maxims, taken from various books in 
the course of my reading, which I should be glad to find 
in the columns of your paper, that I may be enabled to 
present one or two of my friends with a copy of them. As 
many of them contain the most noble sentiments, ex- 
— in very elegant and perspicuous language, I doubt 
not your publication of them will confer an ebligation on 
your readers in general, and particularly on 
Your very obedient servant, 

VIRGIN HONEY. 


As to be perfectly just, is an attribute of the divine na- 
ture; to be so to the utmost of our abilities, is the glory 
of man.—Addison. 

True philosophy, says Plato, consists more in fidelity, 
constancy, justice, sincerity, and in the love of our duty, 
than in a great capacity. 

The most resplendant ornament of man is judgment : 
here is the perfection of his innate reason: here is the 
utmost power of reason joined with knowledge.—Cicero. 

Nothing is more noble, nothing more venerable, than 
fidelity ; faithfulness and truth are the most sacred ex- 
cellences and endowments of the human mind.—Plato. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out. It is always near at hand, and sits upon 
our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware: 
whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s invention 
upon the rack ; and one trick needs a great many more to 
make it good.— Tillotson. 

Socrates was accustomed to declare, that ‘* the sun 
might as easily be spared from the universe, as FREE 
SPEECH from the liberal institutions of society.”—Apud. 
Stob. eth. ecl. XTEI. 

It was a saying of Demosthenes, that ‘* no greater 
calamity could come upon a people than the privation of 
FREE SPEECH.—Ibid. 

It was a sterling maxim of old Hesiod, digged from the 
mine of experimental wisdom, that, ‘* the man who de- 
vises mischief for another, devises it eventually for himself’; 
and, that evil counsel is ever the most pernicious to its 
author.” 

Which is the best government ? That, where those who 
are not personally injured resent and pursue the injury or 
violence done to another, as he would if done to himself.— 
Solon’s Answer. 

There is nothing, says Plato, so delightful as the hear- 
ing or the speaking of truth. For this reason, there is no 
conversation so agreeable as that of the man of integrity, 
who hears without any intention to betray, and spe 
without any intention to deceive. 

Those persons arrive at the greatest height and perfec- 
tion in particular attainments, who have given themselves 
wholly to some single pursuit, avoiding a multiplicity of 
business and of inquiry.—Xenophon. 

PP se: day passeth judgment on another, and the last on 

—Pliny. 

'f the body should bring an action of damage against 
the soul, the soul (with most people) would be sure to be 
cast-—-Democritus. 

The soul pays large rent to the body for its dwelling.— 
Theophrastus. 

He who instantly does the best that can be done, what 
few others could have done, and what all must acknowledge 
to be best, is a genius and a hero at once.—Lavater. 


How rare is it to find one of whom it may be said, 
“ Qui 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet ;” 
He is uniform from first to last, and ever consistent with 
himselt.—Lavater. 
The science of jurisprudence, the pride of the human 





errors, is the collected reason of ages, combining the prin- 
ciples of original justice with the infinite variety of hu- 
man concerns. —Burke. 

Law is the science in which the greatest powers of un- 
derstanding are applied to the greatest number of facts.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

Liberty is, in its most comprehensive sense, security 
against wrong.—J Lid. 

Those, who, in confidence of superior capacities or ate 
tainments, disregard the common maxinis of life, should 
remember, that nothing can atone for the want of pru- 
dence; that negligence and irregularity long continued, 
will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius 
contemptible.—Jbid. 

The accomplishment of good breeding is, to learn what- 
ever is decend in company, or beautiful in arts; and the 
the sum of philosophy is, to learn what is just in society, 
and beautiful in nature and the order of the world. 

Rectitude of will is a greater ornament and perfection 
than brightness of understanding; and to be divinely good, 
more valuable than any other wisdom and knowledge. 
Affected simplicity is refined imposture.—Lavater. 
Mens conscia recti fama mundacia videt. A mind cone 
scious of rectitude may laugh at the slanders of the world. 


(To be continued im our next.) 


Statistics. 


DECREASE OF CRIME IN THE METROPOLIS. 











A very usetul document has for the last two or three 
years appeared in the public prints about this period, un- 
der the title of—** State of Crime in the polis,’” 
which consisted of various statements made up by Mr. 
Brown, the late Governor of Newgate, showing the num- 
ber of persons of both sexes, distinguishing their ages and 
crimes, conimitted to that gaol in the previous year, and 
the manner in which they had been disposed of. 

By these stat ts it appeared that the number of 

criminals committed to’ Newgate had decr in the 
year 1821, compared to the previous year, by 236; the 
number committed in 1820, being 2,360, and in 1821, 
only 2,124 
No similar statement for the year ¥822 will, it is under- 
stood, make its appearance. The present Governor of 
Newgate, Mr. Wontner, amidst his various occupations: 
in entering upon his new situation, has omitted to cole 
lect together the necessary materials from time to time, 
and the opportunity is now most probably gone by. 
As Newgate is the Goal of the Country as well as the 
City, the numbers above quoted, included the Middlesex, 
in addition to the London committals. The want, there- 
fore, of a return for 1822 prevents further inquiry respect- 
ing the decrease of crime for the present. : 

But it may be pursued with regard to the City of Lon« 
don alone, from he information contained in the accounts 
annually made up by Mr. Teague, the Governor of the 
Giltspur-street, Comptor 3 the sum total of his returns for 
the last three years is as follows : 


PRISONERS CHARGED AT THE MANSION-HOUSEs 











In the Years......1820. 1821. 1822, 
Felony .«..... wvseseces 560 413 362 
Assault ..... 184 146 
Disorderly.. 454 558 
Vagrants ....geeeeere 809 596 219 

Total......sccseeeee2,08E 1,647 1,286 


AT THE GUILDHALL JUSTICE ROOM. 








In the Years......1820. 1821. 1822. 
Felony ...cssscceceeee 621 533 526 
Assault ..cccccccccrcee 462 517 629 
Disorderly....++0++00e1125 1422 1431 
Vagrants v.00. 178 rol 134 

2,386 2,573 2,720 
Mansion House...2,01% 1,647 1,286 
Grand Total ...4,397 4,220 4,006 


From these statements it will be observed, that there hag 





By examining the ongue of the patient, physicians 
f the 





Faust, 1462, 


discover the diseases 0 body, and philosophers the 
diseases of the mind, 


bee m the ave of the last two years, a decrease 
pe il in the number of persons, charged with offences 
in the City of Lendon, of about 200. 


intellect, which, with all its defects, redundancies, and 
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aye. Pr call 
March follows next; the voice of seng And let not man at fifty-four, a 
is heard, and gardens brightly bloom ; Though, like September’s noon, he may, 
Though stormy winds may sweep along, At times, be cloudless as of yore, —_— 
Their sound inspires no moody gloom ; O’erlook its dawning, closing day ; 
Though clouds, at times, perchance, may low’r But by the length of nights be taught [ 
We look beyond the present hour! Increasing seriousness of thought. 
: The sere leaf, sitting on the blast My frie 
— And thus does youth, with eye elate, ea a » f . 
3 At blithe eighteen existence view; The hip s and haws a every edge, yo publish 
octry > Nor stormy winds nor clouds abate meer’ Gaver come! : At last permitted 
The wild bird’s music, flow’ret’s hue : e stand on W inter 's crumbling edge: very true 
Life is to him a walking vision, Like nature’s opening grave, we eye 
INVOCATION TO TIME. hud earth 0 geneiine Eignlen. , The to brief months not yet gone by. “ Are y 
— And he who has attain’d three-score, calling th 
SONNET. Now 4pril lavishly unfolds Should bear in mind that sere old age “Where | 
— The violet’s bloom, the chesnut’s flow’rs ; Must, in a few years, less or more, the paper 
Not mine to quaff Castalia’s sparkling stream ; aoe besten coisa * ‘ Eom his eee a bleckhead 
‘i x x i smiling eye, verdant bowers; nd scek to stand aloof from + tes 
Not mine Parnassus’ flow‘ry steep to climb; And ere she bids those bowers “ farewell!” That meditation might enthral. Sir, It vl 
Not mine to soar in proudly-swelling rhyme, Woos Love to bless them with his spell. i 5 x public afl 
Glittering with metaphor’s resplendent beam: N ovember 8 clouds are gathering round, brush my 
i ha i Oe te -Bnsed lores Now, too, the youth to manhood grown, Dispensing darker, deeper gloom ; : if 
OF MAIS APO SUG Fhe NSS AFFS} From fond eighteen to twenty-four, And Nature, as with awe profound, einess 3 
To me, alas! famed Helicon unknown; Thinks time mispent, if spent alone. Waits her irrevocable doom ; the better 
A lyre uncultured mine that shepherds own, Or flies to solitude the more, Watching the pale sun’s fitful gleam you come 
Who little ken of Delphi's sacred fire. As ardent and romantic love Through the dense fogs that veil his beaim. Lapierr 
“Touched by the:careless hand of nature wild A source of pain or bliss may prove. And thus in human life’s November, my toile 
Tt breathes alone a simply-rustic lay, Then May comes on! delightful May ! RE Seer gurenes ere the news ¢ 
; a ’Tis time that man should oft remember er 
Or, as it pours the strain of happier day, Dispensing, ere she bid adieu, “« The hour approaches he must die !” listening 
Seeking, mayhap, to soothe pale Sorrow’s child: Mone genial a qed rd scar i True, he may linger to fourscore, : tongue. 
What boots Castalian fount it never knew, Thaw wakes April's changeful hue; But death is waiting athe door ! into the b 
; The days have nearly reach’d their length, 
Hf owned the chord to genuine feeling true! And beauty its more lusty strength. D-cember closes on the scene; Margaret 
Liverpool. G. And what appear the months gone past ? “+ What's 
<> < co Man, two, at tiitrty may be found, Fragments of time, which once Aave beer / “ Has fal 
For intellectual powers at least, Succeeding slowly, fled to» fust! [was rent 
SONNET TO OBLIVION. in his best prime, with vigour eisai d, Their minutes, hours, and days appear nals ay 
ical Fetes ae <i onan d, Viewless in that small point, a year! Sir. ' 
oug ot now oy. c 
Dark-brow'd Oblivion! from thy ebon throne ‘Much that gave te capaho boy. The man, too, with the year has fled, than he do 
Whereon thou sitt’st in sable vestments clad; Three score and twelve pronounced his doom 3 the paper 
* Dooming chaotic fate to good or bad, In.June some earlier fruits have caught As nature's beauties now seem dead, “Twill n 
‘@h! bend to hear th in liant’ z Their ripen’d glory from the sun; His relies rest within the tomb ; directly.” 
: eee ORE any Weng SapHaars means And other joys te sense are brought, Yet both a future life shall see; stick, and 
And ere again yon radient orb shall gild Than can from sight alone be won; His—prove an Immortality! am th 
. The gorgeous curtains of the glowing east, Beauty with usefulness combines, J Beene 
O’er me thy veil opaque in pity cast. And frum such union brighter shines. ——_-@<>><><—__- bins; a a 
‘Come, and with dew from noxious herb distill’a, And thus, when man is thirty-six, INSCRIPTION FOR THE TOMB OF THE LATE DR ‘tention, 
Or baleful drug, somniferous, visit me’! Some ripening fruits of sager reason, JENNER. ladies we 
_ And I, dread power ! touch’d by thy blighting hand, Should with life's lingering blossoms mix, i my pace, 
More potent than foul sorcerer’s mystic wand, Ps mmarenptt = be a im Britons! approach, and view with sorrowing eyes fruit-won 
‘All unappalied, content, will follow thee! The wte-cniy could anne! sua This sacred Tomb, where virtuous JENNER lies I went 
‘Come, and in grassy nook together let us lie, Not that the Muse would venture to proclaim minute I 
" ‘Nor heed the sighing breeze, or storm that rushes by ! The sultry noon-tide of July The various worth which dignifies his name, ‘tical absu 
Liverpool. G. Next bids us seek the forest’s shade; Or think her panegyric e’er could be of four-a 
; Or for the crystal streamlet sigh, One step towards his immortality ! when I w 
—-—~>>--<_- That flows in some sequester’d glade; 
Sated with sun-shine and with flowers, Enough for her in mournful strains to tell, After hav 
TWELVE MONTHS OF HUMAN LIFE. ‘We learn that life has languid hours. That, when he died, Inrection’s Conqueror fell, —= where I ¢ 
(Bernard Barton.) That half the world bore witness of his skill I went tc 
And he who lives to forty-two, t : s 
Twelve Months compose each fleeting year; Nor has this needful truth been taught, O’er human nature's most inveterate ill,—._ wife on tl 
- And unto those who rightly scan, That calm retirement must renew, Found health and beauty in his presence bloom, Tt was | 
‘Twelve brief compartments may appear . From time to time the springs of thought, And saw their children rescued from the tomb! I found | 
Compris’d in life’s accustom’d span; Or who would such renewal shun, Then, Britons! here . 
t ! your grateful tears bestow, table cov 
‘Nor need it be a waste of time Is, by his folly, half undone! : i , 
To trace this parallel in rhyme. And bless the hallow’d Shade that sleeps below ! gnessed | 
wé ‘Tis not enough to say, “We know, —_——?><<>< ~vaded ev 
The first six years of human life As yet, no chilling wintry blight ;” and-thirt} 
Like the year’s openiug month are found; For noon-tide’s fierce, unshaded glow THE MOON. beauty; 
Commenc’d in being’s natal strife, May wither, when it beams most bright, eal: eaiy's 
With little obvious produce crown’d ; He that hopes evening’s tranquil smile. might pa 
For when si their have ope: q » ’Tis lovely to see the moon declining, 
or when six years course verun, Must in his zenith pause awhile! . warm disc 
Existenee searcely is begun. : Walking down the realms of hoariest night ;. e 
: The husbandmen in August reap Through the starry lamps of heayen bright shining; ing the ch 
Twas thus we find in Mirza’s dream, The produce of their labours past ; Oh! ’tis the sweetest and loveliest sight. was asked 
That bridge which human life pourtray'd f th 5 tried to 
Was veil’d from sight at each extreme, Or, if the ling’ring season keep To see her sink o'er some gray-clad mountain, 8 
” » £" - : 
As by impenetrable’ shade; Their recompense delay’d, will cast Whose foot is washed by the raving billow; was n0 | 
And only what the Genius told A frequent glance around, and try When she luminates a rippling fountain, Madame 
Could its beginning—end unfold, To guess what harvest may supply. O’ershadowed by a kissing willow. ever befor 
The next sir years of life leaf on Thus too should man at forty-cight, To see her walking her round of giory, { ning, and 
To boyhood’s hopes and boyhood’s fears; Turn inward to.a harvest there; Where not a cloud obscures the placid sky; and all of 
And February, ‘ere 'tis gone, His mental crops should calculate, And to this frail orb she tells her story Charte 
An emblein of this age appears; ‘ And for the gath’ring-in prepare: Of the Great Being that rules on high. 1 rem vt 
No fruit we find, no lasting flowers, ne to look round and = The sailor loves thee leaning o’er the bow, : 
But mind begins to feel its powers. t such a harvest-home may be! Watching the glittering watery blaze; rx side 
: i ‘ ue to at 
As onward nature now prepares September’s morn and eve are chill, Rolling and dashing round the vessel's prow; c, . 
. For finite man the face of earth, Reminding.us that time rolls on; Lighting the-waters in a thousand ways. rival of t 
And length'‘ning day to sight declares And Winter, though delaying still Oh! who would not exchange the sun at noon, stop to it. 
“ The laughing Spring’s approaching birth; _ His wither’d features, woe-begone, Hanging in heaven of clearest blue, “€ome, 
-So does the glance of buyhood’s eye On day's decreasing length encroaching, For the calm stillness of the midnight moon, see it, C 
{etoken youth is drawing nigh, Gives token of his sure approaching. Curtain’d around with her.duskiest hue. ball com 
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fMien and {Flanners. 


A TRUCE WITH POLITICS. 
[FROM THE HERMIT OF GUIANA.] 





My friend Greville has written his life, which he means 
4o publish under the title of Dramatic Memoirs. He ‘has 
permitted me to copy the following chapter, which gives a 
very true picture of a reigning folly : 

« Are you deaf, Lapierre? I have been ringing and 
qlling this quarter of an hour.” ‘¢T did not hear.” 
“Where were-you?” ‘Jn the ante-room; I was reading 
the paper; it is particularly interesting to-day.” ‘* You 
bleckhead, what do you understand about it ?”” ** Why, 
Sir, it is pleasant to knowjhow the world goes ; one’ likes 
public affairs.’ ‘©The deuce; like your own duty; 
brush my clothes; black my boots; mind your own bu- 
giness ; if every body did.the same it would be so much 
the better. Tell Margaret to bring my chocolate, and do 
you come and dress me.” 

Lapierre went out ; when he returned we proceeded.to 
my toilette. Poor Lapierre was longing to tell me 
the news of the town, which I.sometimes please him by 
listening to, but my grave looks made him hold: his 
tongue. My toilette being completed in silence, I went 
into the breakfast room; it was ten o'clock: I rang twice; 
Margaret appeared. ‘* My breakfast.” ‘** Sir, —” 


4+ What's the matter?” ‘*Sir, the ehocolate—” ‘*Well.”. 


“ Has fallen into'the fire.” ‘* Awkward creature.” *‘*Sir, 
Iwas reading.” ** Some novel, I suppose?” ‘* Ch! -no, 
Sir.” ‘ The perfect cook, perhaps?” ‘* I know more 
thanhedoes.” ‘+I suppose then yourJadyship was reading 
the paper?” ** Exactly so, Sir.” ‘* They are all mad!” 
“I will make some more chocolate, Sir; it will be ready 
directly.” Having lost my patience, I seized my‘hat and 
stick, and went out, that I might not fly into a passion. 
In rather a bad humour I cressed the Marché des Jaco- 
bins; a dispute among the fish-women attracted my at- 
tention, a few words I caught informed me that these 
ladies were reading the -lournal de Paris. I quickened 
my pace, and at the other end of the market I found the 
fruit-women spelling the Moniteur. c 

I went to Tortoui’s to breakfast, where in the space of a 
minute I heard more nonsense, more lies, and more poli- 
tical absurdities than are sported elsewhere in the course 
of four-and-twenty hours: I knew what I was to expect 
when I went there, and had armed myself with patience. 
After having made some purchases in the Rue Vivienne, 
where I did not find a single shop-keeper at his counter, 
I went to my tailor, wkom I found disputing with his 
wife on the budget. 

It was near one when I called on Madame Florbelle ; 
I found her seated with her two daughters at a round 
table covered with pamphlets, the subjects of which I 
ghessed by their outward appearance: politics have in- 
‘vaded even the region of the Graces. This lady, at five- 
and-thirty, still possesses all the attractions of youth and 
beauty, and has no rivals but in her daughters, who 
might pass for her sisters. At the moment I entered, a 
warm discussion was going on between the ladies, respect- 
ing the choice of the Deputies. My opinion on the subject 
was asked almost before I had paid my compliments: I 
tried to get out of the scrape by assuring-them that there 
was no place where a choice would -be more difficult. 
Madame de Florbelle, with a colder manner than I had 
ever before observed, desired me to have done with pun- 
ning, and speak seriously. I then replied, that, on this, 
and all other political questions, I always referred to the 
Charter. This word increased the dispute, during-which 
] was sorry to see the two young ladies, who were on the 
same side of the question, wanting in that respect which is 
due toa mother even when she is in the wrong: the ar- 
tival of the music and dancing masters fortunately put a 
sop to it. Madame de Florbelle addressed her daughters: 
“€ome, Emma, dance your gavotte; I shall be glad to 


While the musician was tuning his violin, the dancing-: 


master endeavoured to make himself agreeable by pre- 
senting Madame de Florbelle with some new pamphlets, 
which she received as 2 valuable present, and hastily ex- 
amined the titles. The musician took this cpportunity to 
give Miss Emma, privately—a billet-deux, you think— 
no such thing—a political caricature, and a copy of verses 
on some men in office: they were quickly placed in the 
portfolio with her drawings, and thelesson began. I have 
seen sO many gavottes danced, that I preferred hearing 
what was going on in the music-room, where Madame de 
Flerbelle accompanied me. The Signor was gravely re- 
tailing to .his attentive scholar, the thousand-and-one ab- 
surdities invented every day by the idle.and mischievous, 
listened to by the credulous with so much attention, and 
repeated with so much pleasure and confidence. Dr. Z. 
was announced, he came skipping in, inquired after 
Madame de Forbelle’s nerves, and, without waiting for 
an answer, told her very mysteriously some of the authen- 
tic reports of the day. The Duke of A. had told him 
this; my Lord B. had confided that to him; and General 
C. had assured him of the rest. ** My father is very anxious 
to see you, Doctor,” said Clementina, ** he has been 
very illall night.” ‘I will goto him.” I followed the 
Doctor, curious to hear the advice of such an original. 

M. de Florbelle appeared very languid. The Doc- 
tor went to the bedside, felt his pulse, appeared to be 
thinking very attentively, and when I expected.a prescrip- 
tion: ** Do you‘know, Marquis, the debates in the House 
were very violent yesterday ?” and then dashed off at 
once into financial affairs, which he knows nothing about. 
The Marquis does not understand much more, but he 
differed from the Doctor: his langour vanished, his co- 
lour rose, his eyes became animated, he interrupted the 
orator with impatience, and contradicted him with aspe- 
rity; the discussion became a dispute; thé dispute a 
quarrel; witticisms were answered by sarcasms, sarcasms 
by personalities; the Marquis, exasperated, lost all pa- 
tience, jumped out of bed, looking like a ghost, and 
pursued the Doctor, who left the room, declaring he 
would never enter the house again. As he went-out‘he 
met Madame de Florbelle, told her what had happened, 
and complained bitterly of the Marquis: as usual, my 
lady was not of the same opinion as my lord, and pro- 
nounced him in the wrong. ‘Emma and Clementina had 
adopted their father’s sentiments, they defended him 
against the Marchioness and the Doctor. The political 
war begun again: every one talked, no one listened ; 
Emma’s colour rese with indignation ; Clementina’s va- 
nished with passion; the Marchioness went into hyste- 
ries, and the Doctor walked off without assisting her. 1 
also made my escape, lamenting most sincerely this poli- 
tical mania, which has so entirely altered the pleasing 
character of Frenchmen, and still more that of French 
women. 

Being now safe, and having no wish to make another 
experiment, from which I should probably obtain a similar 
result, I returned home, ordered my horses, and followed 
by Lapierre, set out for the Bois de Boulogne, refiecting 
on the follies of mankind. The subject is comprehensive, 
and I had sufficient employment for my ride. About 
half way alongthe avenue of the Champs Elysées, I saw 
Madame de B——’s cairiage standing: I went up to pay 
my respects. One of my female friends, and Col. D—, 
were with her in the carriage; the two ladies appeared 
agitated, and the Colonel rather embarrassed. ‘* My 
dear Greville,” cried Madame de B. ** you are just come 
in time to settle our dispute.” ‘* Let me know-what is 
the matter? ‘* Would you believe that Madame de—— 
maintains—” ‘* That your bonnet is very ugly; that la 
Commedienne is a detestable work; that Mademoiselle 
Bourgoin isa better actress than Mademoiselle Mars.” 
* No such thing—” ‘* That the sailing boatto Auxerre 
is preferable to the steam-boat.” ** Greville, you put me 
out of patience.” ‘* I am silent,—and ready to listen.” 





see it. Clementina, do:you go into the music-room; I 
all come and hear your new song directly.” 


‘* That’s lucky! .Do you then suppose, Sir, that we can 


think only of trifles? Learn then, that we were speaking 
of anew assessment of the land-tax by means of a new 
register.” ** The land-tux! the register!" cried I, spur- 
ring my horse and going off at full gallop, without look- 
ing behind, at the hazard of being taken for a madman. 

Having reached the Bois de Boulogne, I slackened my 
pace to wait for Lapierre, whose horse could not keep up 
with mine. I had scarcely gone a hundred yards when I 
heard two pistol-shots. I fallowed the sound, and soon 
reached the scene of action. ‘T'wo men, with their swords 
drawn, seemed determined tofight, in spite of the exer- 
tions of the seconds, who were endeavouring to convince 
them that they had satisfied the laws of ‘honour, .and that 
two brave men ought not to sacrifice their lives for a mis- 
take. In one of the duellists I recognised Dolban, one of 
my particular friends; I therefore interfered, and asked 
the origin of the quarrel, A dispute on the inifiative 
royale.* I joined the seconds, and we soon accomplished 
a sincere reconciliation.; after which we went to dine alto- 
gether. 

At seven o’clock I went to the French theatre: Made- 
moiselle Mars was to play in Les Femmes Savantes. 1 
had the misfortune to place myself next to a gentleman in 
spectacles, who employed himself during the whole play 
in proving to his neighbours, that Mademoiselle Mars was 
a poor actress; that Talma was only -worthy of figuring 
in an English barn; and that Mademoiselle Duchesnois 
had neither feeling, energy, nora melodious voice; which 
he proved clearly by their political opinions. As these 
arguments did not convince me, and I preferred listening 
to the actress rather than to the critic, I requested him, 
so politely, to be silent, that he left his place. 

I had hopes of making amenis for what [had suffered 
during the day, after the play I went to Madame d’Eti- 
val’s: boston and even -écarté were over. the tiresome 
Maizieres, who never goes away, was at the foot of the 
stairs. I expressed my pleasure at finding myself alone 
with Madame d’Etival. ** I am sorry you did not eome 
sooner,” said she, ** you would have heard M. Maizi- 
eres.” **Oh! Madam, I have heard him ever since I 
was born.” ‘I had my scheme, but ‘he ‘has so warmly 
opposed it by his: the means can be found.” -** What 
means?” ** Of paying the national debt without aug- 
menting the taxes.” ** Maiziéres is a fool, and his plan 
ridiculous.” ** That point is decided; I suppose you 
alone have any sense.” ~-** It docs not require sense alone 
to make laws and form plans of finance, one must possess 
actual knowledge. But why do you think about them, 
my dear friend?” ** You think that women have no 
business with politics.” ‘* No one can be more preju- 
diced in their favour than myself, for I take you as 
specimen of the whole sex: nature has gifted them with 
grace and beauty: she has given them a quicker penetra- 
tion, a more delicate and decided taste than ours; there- 
fore, they generally form a more just opinion of werks of 
feeling and imagination. But how can you expect them 
to diseuss subjects which ought to be-forbidden +o nine- 
tenths of the men who have not studied.them?”’ “* Well, 
Sir, I will study them; here are some pamphlets which 
Maiziéres, more complaisant than you, has brought me, 
and—” I confess to my shame I could not command 
myself; I seized the pamphlets, and threw them into the 
fire. I felt my fault, and endeavoured to repair it. Ma. 
dame d’Etival would not listen to me,-and made, at my 
expense, an elogium on her pamphlet friend, at which 
my love became alarmed. ‘J entreated, I supplicated ; at 
last, tired of humbling myself, I answered her sarcasmg 
by others, and we quarrélled before I left her. 








As I walked home J had plenty of time to curse politics, 
and to make meny wise reflections on amania capable of 
disturbing the peace of families, of disuniting friends, 
and embroiling a pair of lovers during a (é(e-a-téte. 





Z. 





* Not being very conversant with French polities, I have 
been unable te ascertain the literal translation of these werge 
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The Bouquet. 
“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE- 





JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 
[By @ recent Traveller.] 


In the course of my travels in the United States, 3 ar- 
tived at the town of Nashville. There was a crowd of 
people collected at the entrance, where a large waggon was 
upset, and several of the passengers severely injured. 
They were extricated from the vehicle, and placed in an 
empty barn or shed by the road-side. A gig drove briskly 
up, from which an elegantly-dressed man alighted, leaving 
a lady holding the reins, He pressed through the crowd, 
and inquired very anxiously after those that were hurt. 
One of them, a lady, had received a severe contusion on 
the forehead, and was insensible. The stranger imme- 
diately bound up her arm with his silk pocket-handker- 
chief, and, taking a lancet from a pocket-knife, bled her. 
She soon revived, and was by his direction lifted into the 
gig. He led the horse on at a slow pace to the tavern, at 
about a quarter of a mile distant, where he had her put 
to bed, and properly accommodated. The only medical 
man in the town was sent for, who soon came, and the 
stranger gave her up to his care. He inquired after her 
friends from the drivers of the waggon ; all they knew of 
her was, that her name was Williams, an English actress, 
who had appeared on the New York stage, and she had 
taken her place from thence to Nashville. The stranger 
pulled out his purse, and, placing a sum of money in the 
surgeon’s hands, desired him to furnish her with every 
necessary her situation required: he then mounted his 
gig, and drove away. ‘*Pray, Sir,’” said F to the land- 
lord, ‘* who is that gentleman ?”? ‘‘ You. are a stranger, F 
guess,” was the reply, staring me rudely in the face. I 
did not choose to satisfy his impertinent curiosity, and 
turned away, addressing myself to a tall genteel-looking 
man, whom I aftcrwards found to be Commodore Hull, 
of the American navy. He politely told me, that it was 
** Mr. Joseph Bonaparte. He has a house about two 
miles from this, where he often resides, for the sake of 
hunting and shooting. The lady in the carriage with him 
is his lady. He is a very benevolent man, and does more 
good in these parts than all the gentry put together.” I 
thanked him for his information, and, feeling my curiosity 
aroused, I requested the Commodore to join me in a bot- 
tle of wine, with which he complied, and we sat down in 
the public room, where I gathered from him, that the 
Ex-King of Spain, Joseplr Bonaparte, has built a town 
ealled Joseph’s-town, whicly has already 3,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly French, who work in manufactories of cotton and 
wool. He has. expended more than £1,000,000 on this 
hobby-horse. The country round for several miles is his 
property by purchase, and he is a Tittle King over the 
place.—The Commodore had never been there, so only 
* reported this from hearsay. In his house, near Nashville, 
** Mr. Joseph Bonaparte” lives the life of a plain country 
gentlemen. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


$ir,—The following anecdotes are translated from 
Duten’s “ Memoires d’un Voyageur qui se repose;” if 
you think them worthy of insertion, they are at your ser- 
vice. Z 


— ° 

Frevertie IIE. of Prussia educated, and was much 
attached to, a young man of the name of Guischard, the 
son of a potter at deburg, to whom he gave the nick- 
name of Quintus Icilius, in consequence of his fondness 
for the tactics of the Romans. Quintus fell in love with 
a young widow, and applied to the King for permnission to 
marry her. ‘* Why would you leave me?” replied his 
Majesty one day to him; * if you marry, we must be 





. ”? Quintus was out of humour at this refusal ; 
Frederick, iving it, resolved at dinner to teaze him. 
‘* Quintus,” said he, ** I have a great mind to write your 
life.’ ** As you please, Sire,” replied the other; ** I 
am not afraid.” ‘* That’s as it may be,” replied the 
King; ‘* for example, if I were to begin thus :—There 
was one Guischard, the son of a potter at Magdeburg. 
‘* Well, Sire,” retorted Quintus, ‘* there is not much dif- 
ference between a potter and a dealer in China.” Frede- 
ric had established a China manufactory, and made money 
by it. The King, a little provoked, continued—** It hap- 
pened that Guischard had the honour of being admitted 
to the society of the King, though he scarcely deserved it.’ 
** So much the worse for the King who admitted him, if 
he was undeserving,” replied Quintus. All the guests 
were astonished at the boldness of Quintus. ‘* What’s 
more,” said the King, ‘* theugh he had never been in 
battle, he commanded three regiments, with which, in- 
stead of fighting, he ravaged and plundered.” This al- 
luded to the confiscation of the property of the Count de 
Bruhl. 
know, Sire, we always shared the spoils.” Nobody knew 


this but the King, who frowned, while the company ap- 


peared embarrassed. The dialogue was continued some 
time in this style: Frederick at last said, ‘* Well, Quin- 
tus, am I not a good historian?” ‘* To:tell the truth,” 
replied his adversary, ‘* kings are generally bad authors : 
they would do better to attend to the government of their 
dominions, and give up the study of letters; they seldom 
succeed in it.” The courtiers were alarmed at this reply ; 
The King, however, took no notice. All the company 
soon after rose from table, and went into the adjoining 
apartment, excepting Quintus, who retired to his own 
room. The King, missing him, inquired what had be- 
come of him, and was told he was gone. “ Indeedc!” re- 
plied he, “let some one fetch him, and all shall be for- 

tten.”” Quintus refused to obey this summons. The 

ing then sent his friend the Abbé Bastiani, tohim. He 
still refused, adding, ** Tell the King, if he wants a fool 
at his table, he must pay him better.” The Abbé begged 
him to.consider the consequences of such a reply ;. but he 
declined giving any other, and the Abbé was obliged to re- 
port it to the King, who laughed, and said, ** He will be in 
a better humour to-morrow.” The next morning at four 
o’clock, Quintus Filius left Sans Souci, and' returned to 
Potzdam. When the King heard of it, he appeared vexed, 
but said nothing. After some time had elapsed, Quintys 
wrote to him to:ask his permission to marry; the King at 
first took. no notice of his letters: at length he answered 
him in these words :—** Quintus, you have offended me ; 
but if you will give up all idea of marrying, I will forgive 
you and receive you-again into favour.” Quintus replied, 
‘* T ask no favour of your Majesty, but permission to 
marry.” The King granted his request, but refused to 
see him again, nor would he permit him to retire to his 
estate in the country, by which he almost made hima 
prisoner at Potzdam. 

PREVILLE, the actor at Paris, and some others, often 
amused themselves with practising on the credulity of 
Poinsinet, the poet. One day Preville came to him in 
haste, to tell him that the office of King’s screen was va- 
cant, and that he had better apply for it. Poinsjnet in- 

uired what were the duties of the office. They told him 
that the King did not make use of a screen like other peo- 
ple, but that he had alwaysa clever man, whose business it 
was to place himself between the King and the fire, wher- 
ever the King went, to save him the trouble of moving his 
sereen $ acidt besides, when the King had nothing better to 
do, or was — by state business, he sometimes amused 
himself by ing to his screen, who had often, b this 
means, an opportunity of speaking in favour of his friends, 
or of those 4 wished to serve; which made this an im- 
portant and lucrative post. Poinsinet, delighted, inquired 
what he was to do to obtain it. ‘* Nothing,” they told 
him, ‘‘but try if you are able to perform the office of 
screen.” A day was fixed; a dinner ordered at a trai- 
tewr’s; six of his friends met; alarge fire was made; and 
during dinner they kept poor Poinsinet standing before the 
fire-place, exhorting him to bear the heat of the fire, which 
wae most unmercifully stirred, and pointing out to him all 
the advantages of his office, every one soliciting his in- 
terest for some favour, till at length the poor little man, 
half roasted, declared with great regrets at he despaired 
of ever — able to fill the office of King’s fire-screen. — 

Baron Von SwIETEN, son of the celebrated physi- 
cian of that name at Vienna, related to me the followin 
anecdote. When he was at College, his father wish 
him to attend particularly to the study of Greek; and to 
oblige him to do so, he corresponded with him in that 
language. Once the young man, being in want of money, 
wrote to his father a very good Greek letter, in which he 

as one of hig reasons for wanting money, that 


‘¢Oh! as: to that,’ rejoined Quintus, ** ¥ou | 





he owed his riding-master for a quarter's instruction. |, 
happened that Dr. Von Swieten, who was librarian to the 
ublic library at Vienna, had been requested to collate for 
- Murman, of the Hague, a Greek manuscript by Theo, 
doret, which was in the library. M. Murman was then 
compiling the collection he afterwards published at the 
Hague in 1771, entitled ** Novas Thesaurus Jures civil 
canonici,” in seven volumes folio. Dr. Von Swieten ¢ 
pied and collated the Greek manuscript for his friend ; ang 
when he sent it to him, put by mistake his son’s letter into 
the packet. This letter did not fail to puzzle Murma, 
However, concluding it to be a fragment from Theod 
he published it at the end of the principal work, witha 
note, observing that it proved that in Theodoret’s time 
there were riding-schools and masters. The Baron Von 
— showed it to me at the end of one of the last yo. 
umes. 
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MEMOIRES DE LA VIE DE MARIE~-ANTOINETTE, 
PAR MADAME CAMPAN. 


ie - 
(Continued from our last.) 
—— 


Madame Campan has been in many instances succes. 
ful in vindicating the honour of the unfortunate Queen of 
France. Marie-Antoinette was fond of pleasure, fond 
of gong disguised to places of entertainment, and was 
ocvasionably seen even in common /fiacres, from al} 
which very unfavourable conclusions were drawn, but 
a number of circumstances are stated to show that these 
disguises were not assumed for purposes of intrigue. It 
would appear from the following explanation of an inc- 
dent relating to the Duke de Lauzun, to which he hay 
given an unfavourable turn in his ipt ites 
(in the printed copy the circumstance is omitted) that that 
calumniator of the reputation of so many of the fair of 
both countries is not always to be relied on : 

‘*F was in this cabinet (le cabinet des femmes de 
garde ) one day that the Duke de Lauzun passed through 
it, after a scene that demands some details. 

** The Duke de Lauzun (afterwards Duke de Biron) 
who figured in the revolution among the intimate friends 
of the Duke d’Orleans, has left memoires, still manu 
script, in which he insults the character of Marie- Antoi. 
nette. He relates an anecdote of a heron feather: the 
following is the true version : 

“ The Duke de Lauzun possessed originality of mind, 
and something chivalrous in his manners. The Queer 
saw him at the soupers of the King, and as the Princess 
de Guemenée’s; she treated him well. One day he made 
his. appearance at Madame de Guemenée’s in uniform, 
and with the most magnificent feather of a white heron, 
which could ssibly be seen; the Queen admired this 
plume ; he offered it to her through the Princess de Gue- 
menée.—As he had worn it, the Queen never imagi 
that he could think of giving it to her ; embarrassed very 
much respecting the present which she had as it were in- 
vited, she durst not refuse it, nor knew whether sh 
ought to make him one in return, and in the embarras- 
ment whether she ought to give him something, and les 
she should give too much or too little, she contented her- 
self with wearing on. one occasion the plume, and with 
observing to M. de Lauzun that she wore the present he 
had made to her. In his secret memoires, the Duke gives 
an importance to the present of his plume, which renden 
- = unworthy of an honour granted to his name and 

is rank. 

‘* His pride exaggerated to him the importance of the 
favour which hed ‘ban ranted to him. PA short time 
after the present of the heron’s plume, he solicited a 
audience; the Queen granted it, as she would have done 
to any other courtier of an equally high rank.—lI was in 
the room adjoining that in which he was received ; a fer 
moments after his arrival, the Queen opened the door and 
said with a loud and angry voice, ‘ begone, sir.” M. de 
Lauzun made a profound bow and disappeared. The 
Queen was greatly agitated.—She said to me; ‘ this man 
shall never enter my apartments again.’—A few year 
after the revolution of 1789; the Mareschal de Biron died. 
The Duke de Lauzun, the heir of his name, aspired to the 
important Fs of Colonel of the Regiment of French 
Guards.—The Queen caused it to be given to the Duke 
du Chatelet: in this way implacable hatreds are formed 
The Duke de Biron attached himself to the interests of 
the Duke d’Orleans, and became one of the most ardent 
enemies of Marie-Antoinette.” 

She endeavours in like manner to repel: the accusation 
of a guilty attachment to her brother-in-law, the Coum 
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with which libellers have swelled their poisoned sheets. T 
filude to the unworthy suspicions of too strong an attach- 
ment for the Count d’Artois, and the motives for the 
the tender friendship which existed between the Queen, 
the Princess de Lamballe, and the Duchess de Polignac. 
J do not believe that the Count d’Artois, in the first years 
of his youth and that of the Queen, was, as has been said, 
yery much smitten with the beauty and amiability of his 
sister-in-law ; but I can affirm that I have always seen 
this Prince at a very respectful distance; that she spoke 
of him, of his amiability, of his gaiety, with that freedom 
which accompanies only the purest sentiments, and that all 
who were about the Queen saw only in the affection she 
bore the Count d’Artois that of a tender sister for the 
youngest of her brothers.” 

The following anecdote affords one of many proofs ef the 
truth of the observation that those who pay for secret :in- 
formation, will always obtain it: 

“A short time after the accession of Louis XVI. to 
the throne, the Minister of the King’s Household was 
informed that a very insulting libel against the Queen 
had appeared. The Lieutenant de Police charged one 
Guupil, an Inspector of Police, with the discovery of this 
libel; he made his appearance sometime afterwards, with 
the information that he had discovered the place where 
this work was printed, that it was in the country near 
Yverdun. He possessed already two sheets of it, which 
contained atrocious calumnies, but exhibited with an art 
which might render thein very fatal to the reputation of 
the Queen: Goupil said that he would obtain the remain- 
der, but that a considerable sum was necessary. Three 
thousand louis were given to him; soon after he brought 
to the Lieutenant ‘of Police the whole manuscript, with 
all that was printed of it; he received a thousand louis 
more as a reward for his intelligence and zeal, and a much 
more important post was about to be given to him, when 
another spy, jealous of the fortune of this Goupil, dis- 
«overed that he was himself the author of this libel ; that 
ten years before he had been in the Bicétre for swindling : 
that Madame Goupil had only three years before left the 
Saltpetriére, where she had been under another name.” 


————————— 
THE ALMANACK OF LIFE. 





—<—— 

The progressive stage of man’s existence bears a striking 
analogy to the vicissitudes of the seasons, comprising in 
each succeeding month the period of seven years; a cal- 
‘ulation which suppositiously extends the duration of 
life to the advanced age of eighty-four, beyond which all 
must be considered a dreary blank, neither profitable to 
“ourselves, nor desirable-to others. 

JANUARY.—Infuncy.—This month, which commences 
“our year, may be justly compared with the infant state of 
‘man, whose faculties are yet in embryo. The sunshine of 
joy irradiates but transiently ; it illumes his early days 
with glances of pleasure, unsubstantial and evanescent; a 
tedious night of helplessness and ignorance effaces the im- 
pressions made during the day. Artificial warmth, invigo- 
wating food, and refreshing sleep, are all that he requires 
or finds solace in. 

Ferruary.—From 7 to'14.—The bud of intellect now 
eexpands to imbibe the genial rays of instruction, which the 
all-cheering luminary of spring nourishes into blossoms of 
eatly promise. All is gaicty.and pleasure; nature appears 
decked in vivid delightful colours, variegated, fresh, and 

looming; no gloom darkens the surrounding atmosphere ; 
every thing presses on the senses with the charm of no- 
velty; all is gaiety undisturbed and enchanting. 
_ Marcu.—14 to 21.—This month is generally ushered 
in with boisterous winds and nipping frosts. The hapless 
mariner beholds his vessel wrecked upon the very rocks 
which bound his much-loved home. Vegetation perishes 
through severe and untimely frosts, and deluging rains, 
descending with impetuous force, crush the springing 
blade, and despoil the beauty of the gay parterre. Even 
thus do the rude passions of man’s soul break forth with 
tesistless force at this unsettled period of existence, wreck- 
ang the fragile bark of youth. The tide of dissipation 
sweeps away the principles of virtue, which have not had 
time to take root, and every noble energy is blighted by 
the destructive influence of bad example. 

APRIL.—21 to 28.—Sunshine and showers now prevail 
alternately : the fruits of a good education appear emerg- 
ing from the beauteous blossom; but, as yet, they are 
crude and imperfect. Nature appears in her most lively 
g: a few passing clouds may obscure the horizon, but 
they soon discharge themselves.and pass away. So do the 
‘temporary sorrows of youth disappear, leaving no painful 
recollections on the mind ;_ like.the refreshing rain which 
falls upon the earth, reviving droeping nature, so do ‘the 


‘trivial disappointments of this early state serve but to ren- 


der hope’s perspective more alarming. 





May.—28 to 35.—The face of nature now wears a 
fresher bloom; the gardens are luxuriously filled with 
flowers, the trees are covered with foliage, and the swellin 
corn begins to fill the ear. So is the body of man ee 
to perfection, the morals are formed, and the strongest 
energies of the mind disclose themselves. He indulges in 
luxurious pleasures, and contributes to the gratification of 
others by the exertion of his useful and agreeable qualities. 

JUNE.—35 to 42.—The summer is now before us; we 
begin to gather the fruits; and already some of the spring 
flowers fade and droop. Dense clouds obscure the sun, 
even at noon-day ; vivid lightnings shoot athwart the sky; 
and the thunder, in an unexpected moment, bursts over 
our heads. Thus does man already prepare to gather the 
fruits of his good works, or begin to dread. the punishments 
of his transgressions. ‘The simple hopes and pleasures of 
youth fade and wither in remembrance; they obscure his 
reason, blight his virtues, and the misfortunes they occa- 
sion burst unexpectedly upon him, astonishing and appall- 
ing him even in the moments of pleasure and exultation. 
He perceives that the days of licentious enjoyment are 
short; that a long winter of remerse may succeed; and 
happy is it for him if he profit by the hint which the sea- 
son itself affords. 

JuULY.—42 to 49.—The bright days of summer are now 
passing away with swiftness unnoticed. The tempting 
fruits have been plucked frem the trees, leaving them bare 
and unsightly ; others of later growth now bend beneath 
the luscious burthen. The hay has been got in, the corn 
is ripe for the sickle, and after-crops of grass begin to 
shoot from the earth. It is now that man is drawing to- 
wards the harvest of his happiness. Most of the pleasures 
which he once pursued with avidity have lost their zest. 
Those who have too early wasted their talents remain neg- 
lected as an useless incumbrance upon the face of the earth, 
while those who have preserved their morals uncorrupted, 
and suffered their judgments to be matured by experience, 
are sought after as precious fruits, and justly appreciated 
for their superior excellence. At this period also, man 
beholds a new generation rising to perpetuate his virtues : 
his tender offspring calls for all his care and attention ; he 
looks prove forward to the period of its growth and 
improvement, in the fond hope that it will not only glad- 
den his own heart, but contribute to.the general benetit of 
society. 

AuGusT.—~49 Yo 56.—-The yellow tints of autumn 
now begin to check our exultations, and reminds us that 
earthly bliss is not permanent: and as the aspect.of na- 
ture undergoes a graduai change, so does the face of man. 
His cheek begins to furrow, his locks turn grey, and 
the bloom of healthful vigour fades from his checks. 
Pleasure fatigues his relaxed frame, and exertion weakens 
his intellectual powers, which have now passed the period 
of improvement. The winter of age seems advancing 
with hasty strides; more hasty than welcome. He looks 
back with regret to the hours of spring and summer, when 
all was gaiety and mirth. They seem to have receded 
with equal rapidity, and the present hour is too often 
wasted in unprofitable retrospection and dissatisfied anti-° 
cipation. 

SEPTEMBER.\—56 to 63.—This is the period of rest 
and recreation, feasting and revelry, when the season of 
labour is over. The harvest is got in, and the days are 
considerably shortened. Man now begins to seek refuge 
from oppressive cares and gloomy apprehensions, in con- 
vivial hilarity and unlimited indulgence at the social board. 
He has gathered his harvest of knowledge, his toil is at an 
end, and hé proudly exults in his vast acquisition, without 
reflecting how soon he may be called upon to render up a 
just account, and see his boasted stores transferred to others. 

OctoBER.-——63 to 70.—The fields now appear dreary— 
the hedges bare; no melody fills the grove, but rude howl- 
ing winds sweep the earth, and scatter the straggling leaves 
in every direction. Thusalsois man by this time.stripped 
of all his external graces; he becomes morose and sullen : 
his appearance no longer diffuses cheerfulness; he neither 
pleases nor is pleased. The storms of calamity break on 
his devoted head, scattering his dearest connexions; friend 
after triend drops off, and is swept away; he remains dis- 
consolate and cheerless. 

NovEMBER.—70 to 77.—Gloem and desolation now 
extend their depressing influence: every vestige of culti- 
vation is buried beneath the deep encrusting snow; the 
meandering stream .is bound in icy fetters, and heavy fogs 
obscure the.face of heaven, wrapping allin impenetrable 
darkness: even thus.are the faculties of man beclauded at 
this advanced period. The hoary frost of age settles on 
his head: ‘the warm current of life freezes in his veins; 
his senses become torpid. No ray of .intelligence illumes 
the gloom which surrounds him ; .no genial warmth re- 
animates his palsied frame. 

DECEMBER.—77 to 84.—Behold now the life of man, 


with the season, drawing to its close. Nomaterial chan, 
has taken place in the aspect of things, yet even this dread- 
ed epoch is more tolerable than the preceding, for the 
pains and privations of mortality seem near their termi- 
nation. A fresh spring will appear, and vegetation flou- 
rish anew: and why should not the just man rejoice that 
his earthly course is also run, and that he is about to rest 
from all his labours. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—I have frequently noticed the occurrence of the 
nuinber seven, especially in scripture. I have been at a 
little pains in collecting a few of these occurrences together, 
and if you think the following result of my labours worthy 
a place in your columns, an early insertion will oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
Oldham, Feb. 20, 1823. SEPTIMUS. 


— 


Seven is composed of the two first perfect numbers, 
equal and unequal, three and four; for the number twe 
consisting of repeated unity, which is no number, is not 
perfect. 

In six days creation was perfected, and the seventh was 
consecrated to rest. On the seventh day of the seventh 
month, a holy observance was ordained to the chiklren of 
Israel, who feasted seven days, and remained seven days 
in tents. The seventh year was directed to be a sabbath 
of rest for all things; and at the end of seven times seven 
years, commenced the grand jubilee. Every seventh year 
the land lay fallow, every seventh year there was a gene- 
ral release from all debts, and all bondmen were set free ; 
from this law may have originated the custom of binding 
young men to seven years’ apprenticeship, and of punish- 
ing offenders by transportation for seven, twice seven, or 
three times seven years. Every seventh year the law was 
directed to be read to the people; Jacob served seven 
years for the possession of Rachael, and also other seven 
years. Noah had seven day’s warning of the flood, and 
was commanded to take the fowls of the air into the.ark 
by sevens, and the clean beasts by sevens. The ark 
touched ground in the seventh month ; ard in seven days 
a dove was sent out, and again in seven days after. The 
seven years of plenty, and the seven years of famine, were 
foretold in Pharoh’s dream, by the seven fat and the seven 
lean beasts ; and the seven years of full and the seven of 
blasted corn. Nebuchadnezzar was seven years a beast; 
and the fiery furnace was heated seven times hotter to re- 
ceive Shadrac, Meshac, and Abednego. A man defiled, 
was by the Mosaic law, unclean seven days; the young 
of both animals were to remain with the dam seven days, 
and at the close of the seventh to be taken away. By the 
old law, man was commanded to forgive his offendin 
brother seven times; but the meekness of the reveal 
religion extended his humility and forbearance to seventy 
times seven. ‘** If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly 
Lamech seventy times seven.” In the destruction ,of 
Jericho, seven priests bore seven trumpets seven days; on 
the seventh they surrounded the walls seven times, and 
after the seventh time the walls fell. Balaam prepared 
seven years for a sacrifice ; and seven of Saul’s sons were 
atte 9 to stay a famine. Laban pursued Jacob seven 
days’ journey. Job’s friends sat with him seven days and 
seven nights, and offered seven bullocks and seven rams.as 
an atonement for their wickedness. Inthe seventh year 
of his reign, King Ahazuerus feasted seven days; and on 
the seventh directed his chamberlains to find a Queen, 
who was allowed seven maidens to attend her. Mizrian 
was cleansed of her leprosy by being shut up seven.days. 
Solomon was seven years in building the temple, at the 
dedication of which he feasted seven days. In the taber- 
nacle were seven lamps; seven days were appointed for 
an atonement upon the altar, and the priest’s son was or- 
dained to wear his father’s garments seven dayg. “he 
children of Israel cut unleavened bread seven:days. Abra- 
ham gave seven ewe lambs to Abimileck as a memorial 
fora well; and Joseph mourned seven days for Jacob.—~ 
The Rabbins say that God employed the power of this 
‘number to perfect the greatness of Samuel, his name 
answering the value of the letters in the Hebrew word 
which signify seven; whence Hannah his mother in her 
thanks says, *‘ that the barren hath brought forth seven. 
In scripture are enumerated seven resurrections: the 
-widow’s son by Elias, the Shunamite’s.son by Elisha, the 


soldie: who touched the bones of the prophet, the daughter 


of the ruler of the synagogue, the widow’s son of Naim, 
Lazarus, and our blessed Saviour. The apostles choose 
seven deacons; Enack, who was translated, was the seventh 





after Adam; and Jesus Christ the seventy-seventh ing 
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direct line. Our blessed Saviour spoke seven times on 
the cross, on which he was seven hours; he appeared 
seven times, and after seven times seven days, sent the 
Holy Ghost. In the Lord's prayer are seven petitions, 
eontained in seven times seven words, omiting those of 
mere grammatical connection. Within this number are 
concealed all the mysteries of the Apocalypse, revealed to 
the seven churches of Asia. There appeared seven golden 
candlesticks, gnd seven stars in the hand of him that was 
in the midst; seven lambs before the seven spirits of God ; 
the book with seven seals: the lamb with seven horns and 
seven eyes; seven angels with seven trumpets; seven 
kings; seven thunders; seven thousand men slain; the 
dragon with seven heads and seven crowns ; and the beast 
‘with seven heads ; seven angels bringing seven plagues; 
and seven vials of wrath. The vision of Daniel was of 
the seventy weeks and the elders of Israel were seventy. 
There were also numbered seven heavens, seven pene. 
seven stars, seven wise men, seven champions of Christen- 
dom, seven notes in music, seven primary colours, seven 
deadly sins, seven sacraments in the Romish church. The 
seventh son was considered as endowed with pre-eminent 
wisdom; and the seventh son of a seventh son is still 
thought to: possess:the power of healing diseases sponta- 
neously. Perfection is likened to gold, seven times puri- 
fied in the fire; and we yet say, you frighten me out of 
my seven senses. The opposite side of every face on the 
dice make seven; whence the players at hazard make 
seven the main. Hippocrates says, that the septenary 
number, by its occult virtues, tends to the accomplishment 
of all things ; to be the dispenser of life, and the fountain 
of all its changes ; and like Shakspeare, he divides the life 
of man into-seven ages.—For as the moon ehanges her 
face every seven days, this number influences all sublu- 
nary things. In seven months a child may be born and 
live, and not before; and anciently it was not named be- 
fore seven days, not being accounted fully to have life 
before that periodical duty. The teeth spring out on the 
seventh month, and are shed and renewed in the seventh 
year, when: infancy is changed into childhood. At twice 
seven years: puberty begins, at thrice seven years the facul- 
ties are developed, manhood commences, and we become 
legally competent to all civil acts; at four times seven 
man is at fall possession of his strength, at five times sever 
he is fit for the business of the world, at six times seven 
he becomes grave and wise, at seven times seven he 
is at his apogee, and from that time decays; at eight 
times seven or fifty-six, he is in his first climacteric; at 
nine times seven or sixty-three, he is in his grand climac- 
ric, or year of danger ; and ten times seven or threescore- 
years and ten, has, by the royal prophet, been pronounced 
the natural period of human life. 
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Chit Chat. 


The following is a copy of the inscription on the monu- 
ment recently erected in Kirkby Lonsdale church-yard, 
in memory of the five unfortunate females who lost their 
lives by fire on the 6th of December, 1820: 





Sacred 
To the Memory of 
Alice Clarke, aged 31 years. 
Agnes Walling, aged 25 years. 
Bella Cornthwaite, aged 25 years. 
Hannah.Armstrong, aged 18 years. 
Agnes Nicholson, aged 17 years. 
All of whom were hurried into eternity, in the awful de- 
struction by fire of the Rose and Crown Hotel, in this town, 
on the night of the 6th of December, 1820. 
“In the midst of Life we are in Death.” 
The 24,.3d, 5th, and 6th verses of the 90th Psalm, from 
the Bible translation, are engraved on the stone. 
Erected by voluntary contribution. 


4 Fint to Servants of All Work.—In a Sussex paper- 
a few days since, appeared an advertisement for ‘* a ser, 
vant of all work,” with a N.B. intimating that ‘* no snuff- 
taker would be eligible.”’ 


Advantages of Gibbets.—Two highwaymen were cressing 
Hounslow-heath, when one of them observed a gibbet. 
** Curse those gibbets,”’ said he, ‘if it were not for them, 
ours would be the best trade in the world.”—** You are a 
fool,” cried the other ; ‘* there’s nothing better for us than 
gibbets; for, were it not for them, every person would 
turn highwayman, and we should be ruined.” 











A sensible Pig.—An instance of the sagacity of the 
brute creation was strikingly exemplified in the following, 
as communicated to us by a gentleman of this town :—A 
few days after the commencement of the present frost, a 
pig, which had till then been kept a close prisoner to his 
sty, was let out for the pu of being cleaned and his 
bed replenished. On opening the sty-door, he anticipated 
the purpose of his liberation by running to the stable, 
trom which he oy | carried, one by one, two sheaves 
of straw to his sty, holding them in his mouth by the 
band. The straw being intended for another purpose, he 
was not allowed to retain it, and it was carried back to 
the stable; but Porcus, seizing another paren abso- 
lutely regained them, to the amazement of several persons 
who were placed to observe the extraordinary instinct of 
this learned pig.—Stockport Advertiser. 


Mr. Arthur Nevil Jones was expelled the Irish House 
of Commons, for supposed delinquency as Surveyor-gene- 
ral of public works. The Parliamentary wits of the day 
observed, on his expulsion, that he was not Inigo Jones, 
but Out-I-go Jones.—Arlis’s Pocket Magazine. 








Singular Instance of Felo de s¢e.—Valarius Maximus 
relates that, going into Asia with Sextus Pompeius, and 
passing by the city of Julis, he was present at the death 
of a lady, aged about ninety. She had declared to her 
superiors the reasons which induced her to quit the world ; 
and after this, she prepared to swallow down the poison ; 
and imagining that the presence of Pompey would do 
eet honour to the ceremony, she most humbly besought 

im to come thither on that occasion. He granted her 
request, and exhorted her very eloquently, and with the 
utmost earnestness, to live. However, this was to no pur- 
pose ; she thanked him for his kind wishes, and besought 
the gods to reward him, not so much those she was poing 
to, as those she: was quitting. ‘I have hitherto,” sai 
she, experienced only the smiles of Fortune ; and that, by 
an ill-grounded fondness for life, I may not run the hazard 
of seeing that goddess change her countenance towards me 
I voluntarily oe the light, while yet I take pleasure in 
beholding it, leaving behind me two daughters, and seven 
grandsons, to respect my memory.” She then turned 
about to her family, and exhorted them to live in peace 
and unity 3 and having recommended the care of her 
household, and the worship of her domestic deities, to her 
eldest daughter, she, with a steady hand, took the glass 
- _ ed with poison. par she mn — i 

ressed her prayer to Mercury, and having ught him 
to facilitate S passage to the better of the le 
of departed spirits, she, with wonderful alacrity, drank off 
the deadly draught. When this was done, with the same 
composure and steadiness of mind she signified in what 
manner the poison wrought; how the lower parts of her 
pens 4 became cold and senseless by degrees ; and when the 
noble parts began to feel the infection she called her 
daughter to do the last office by closing her eyes. As for 
us, says Valerius, who were almost stupified at the sight 
of so strange a spectacle, she dismissed us with weeping 
eyes ; for the Romans thought compassion no way in- 
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compatible with fortitude. 


The Eddystone Light-House.—The brilliant lamps whic 
adorn this pyramid, situated in the channel, about iy 
miles from this port, and at all times, in clear w 
visible from our citadel. are attended by three men; ty 
ever within it walls, and one on shore, the latter relicyj 
alternately, his fellow-servants, so as to give each a moon 
in three, on terra-firma. The Trinity Board have a tende 
for the purpose of supplying provisions and requisite, 
and occasionally cruising out to ascertain if ** all’s well."_. 
In stormy weather the Eddystone is not to be app: 
sufficiently close for communication ; and the effect of th 
** dashing billows” is such, as to excite astonishment jn 
the mind of man, generally supposing, as he is induce 
to do, that no human: superstructure could withstand thei 
almost perpetual, and seeiningly, irresistible force. The 
effect felt within is such as to require more than ordi 
nerve to repress the impulse of fear. During the lap 
severe gales, the inmates witnessed many novel circum. 
stances, and some very cheering ones too. A man, nov 
on shore, relates, that, during the snow storms, upwani 
of five dozen of birds were taken by himself and comrade,, 
who ** fared likesons of Kings.’ The birds, amongst which 
were woodcocks, partridges, and larks, attracted in the 
night by the light of the lamps, were driven with such 
force against the plate glass, as to render them easy cap. 
tives, if not ** dead game.”—Plymouth Gazette. 





Character of a Gambler.—The finished garubler has tip 
heart.—The club with which he herds would meet, though 
the placeof rendezvous were the chamber of the dying; th 
would meet, though it were an apartment in the p 
house. Not even the {death of kindred can affect the 
gambler. He would play upon his brother's coffin—he 
would play upon his father’s sepulchre.—Yonder, see that 
wretch, prematurely old in infamy as well as sin—he istl, 
* oped of a family. The mother of his children, lovely in 

er tears, strives with tender assiduties, to restore his 
health, and with it to restore his temperance, his love of 
home, and the long-lost charms of domestic life. She 

ursues him, with her kindness and her entreaties, to his 
jaunts of vice; she reminds him of his children ; she tells 
him of their virtues, of their sorrows, of their wants; and 
she abjures‘him, by the love of God, to repent and retum, 
Vain attempt! she might as well abjure the whirlwind; 


feeling left. He turns upon her, in the spirit of the 
demon with which he is possessed. He curses his children 
and her who bare them; and, as he prosecutes his game, 
he fills the intervals with imprecations on himself, with 
imprecations on his Maker! imprecations borrowed from 
the dialect of devils, and uttered with a tone that befits 
only the organs of the damned! And yet, in this monster 
there once dwelt the spiritof aman. He had talents, he 
had honour, he had even faith. He might have adomed 
the senate, the bar, the altar. But, alas! his was a faith 
that saveth not. The gaming-table has robbed him of ii, 
and of all things else that are worth possessing. Whats 
iy aga change of character! Whata tremendous wreck 
is the soul of man in ruins! Return, disconsolate mother 
to thy dwelling, and be submissive; thou shalt become 2 
widow, and thy children fatherless. Further efforts will 
be useless—the reformation of thy partner is impossible 
God has forsaken him, nor will pend g angels weep or watch 
over him any longer. 





ANTIQUARIAN INFORMATION. 
——— 

Assassin..—This was the name of a Mahometan tribe, 
who are — by Volney, in his ** Travels through 
Syria and Egypt,” to have practised the abominable crime 
of private murder. I was one of these enthusiasts who 
stabbed Edward the First, when he was engaged in the 
holy wars; from the effects of which he was preserved by 
the affection of his wife Eleonora, who sucked out the 
poison at the hazard of her life. 
Candle-Mass.—Originated in the custom of walking in 
religious procession with lighted tapers. The writer of 
these reminiscences saw nearly three thousand persons, 
dressed in the habits of various monastic orders, walk in® 
procession in the city of Valencia, in Spain, every member 
of which carried a lighted candle. 
Carnival.—-Caro vale—farewell met.——* What the 
Church debars us on one day,” says Seldon, ‘she gives 
us leave to take on another: first we fast, and then we 
feast—there is a carnival, and then a lent.” 
Ephealtes, or Night Mare.—From Mara, who, in the 
Runic theology, was a spectre of the night, which seized 
men when -. and suddenly deprived them of speech 
and motion. Hollow bones, commonly called holy bones, 
are hung up by superstitious grooms in stables, as prevents 





tives against this terrific visitor. 
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PENAL JURISPRUDENCE.—MR, ROSCOE’S NEW WORK. 
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' The administration .ef wise and humane laws is the 
highest achievement of an enlightened legislature,—the 
strongest security of civilized socicty against the encroach- 
ments of vicee And as the attainment of no object 
presents greater difficulties than the just apportioning of 
punishments* to the many-degrees of criminality:to which 
a highly artificial state of society-is exposed; as there is 
no branch of science in which we can see our way less 
clearly towards absolute perfection, or which has given 
rise to.a greater diversity of crude opinion,—so there is no 
study more worthy of the philanthropist than that of penal 
“jurisprudence, as it affects-the diminution of offences and 
the reformation of criminals. That there is here a wide 
field for amelioration, is abundantly evinced by the crewded 
state of our gaols,—by the numbers of wretched beings, 
who, after enduring a long period of severe and unpro- 
fitable imprisonment, are again let Icose upon society, 
prepared rather to seek retaliation by more ingenious 
‘spoliations, than, with a contrite spirit, to pursue an 
amended mode of life. That man must be little ac- 
quainied with the restraints and impulses of human action, 
who denies that moral principle is a barrier exterior of 
the pale of the law, than which it is less easily surmounted. 
‘The well-constituted mind shrinks indignantly from the 
debasing commission of crime; the pride of moral recti- 
tude is a wall of brass, which baffles the assaults of temp- 
tation, and without which no independent society could 
be effectually controlled ‘by the -severest enactmenis. 
Hence it is, that, in the cultivated walks of life, crimes 
affecting the community at large are less frequent and less 
-enormeus, even though opportunity be more frequent, .and 
the chance of detection ls apparent. On the other 
‘hand, if we withdraw the rampart of moral principle; 
if we picture the wretch, who has no bridle on his 
desires but the fear of punishment, almost merged in his 
‘hopes to escape—who considers undisturbed spoliation 
the fair title-deed of enjoyment—we behold a being whom 
no laws, however severe, can effectually restrain, whom 
no punishment, with unerring certainty, can overtake. It is 
‘here where the diffusion of moral dicipline becomes politic 
and humane. It is here, where in addition to the inflic- 
stions of the law, we must endeavour to reform the criminal’s 
‘mind—to place principle, a tenant, and monitor within his 
-own breast. We may, indeed, fora time, deprive the harden- 
ed criminal of the power of committing further outrage on 
society by a system of pure infliction; we may consign him 
tothe dank vapours of a dungeon after a series of tor- 
ments heaped upon his head for his past crimes, without a 
glance at his future amelioration through any other me- 
ithod than the terrors of a still severer visitation of penal- 
ties, we may turn him abread in wretchedness and desti- 
tution, and fix upon him a brand of infamy-that he may be 
shunned, dreaded, and despised ; but is this in the genuine 
spirit of that meck Christianity, which ‘‘ desireth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and live?” Is it not probable that such a 
man, goaded to desperation by severity, would seek rather 
to revenge himself upon the community, by brooding over 
.and devising new and less discoverable modes of devasta- 
tion? Is it not probable that the bodily torment and de- 
gradation, which, without the qualification of extended 
“sympathy, has long and fearfully filled his mind, would ex- 
tinguish every remaining spark of moral rectitude, which a 
morecompassionate and less debasing punishment, blended 
with that moral correction which leads to contrition, might 





* The most artful contrivance of punisments can never 
tablish an exact proportion between the crime and the 
Punisment; the human frame can only suffer to a certain 
degree, beyond which it is impossible to proceed, be the 
vemoimity of the crime ever so great.—Beccarig, 


have fanned into a blaze? Thatthere are criminals who 
are so far immersed in habits of vice as to be totally irre- 
trieveable under any treatment, we hold to be a doctrine 
unworthy of a liberal age; a plea for the inhumanity of 
abandoning a fellow being to destruction, as unworthy of 
being further useful to society because he has once sinned 
—as indeed unfit to live—unfit to die. Such absurd ideas 
are to be deplored ; but they cannot arrest the labours of 
the true philanthropist. It is, unhappily, the too frequent 
practice of our magistracy to build their hopes of the pre- 
vention of crimes, on the accumulated severity of pu- 
nishments inflicted for the sake of example: and this 
practice, together with other glaring errors in our criminal 
laws, led Mr. Roscoe to undertake the generous task 
of investigating the principles of our penal jurispru- 
dence. In his work on that subject ¢which has been 
before the public some time) and in that now before us, 
which is in continuation of the former, he-has prosecuted 
his purpose of proving the practicability and good policy 
of improvements ‘in prison discipline, and the infliction of 
punishments involving the reformation of criminals, with 
a persevering ardour, which nothing but unqualified devo- 
tion to so noble an object could inspire. His conclusions are 
net deduced from visionary and abstract speculation; they 
are founded upon a profound knowledge of the structure of 
the human mind, and upon a comparison of the results of the 
system actually pursued in various civilized communities. 
His opinions are urged with a clearness of argument which 
leaves the impress of conviction on ‘the mind of the 
reader ; with the attempered warmth which the exposure 
of error, arising from short-sighted and illiberal views, 
demands—and with an eloquence worthy of the scholar 
and the advocate of humanity. A more generous purpose 
never 2nimated the ‘human bosom-—and though the sub- 
ject is one which cannot be narrowly examined without 
some pain, Mr. Roscoe has been peculiarly felicitous in di- 
vesting it of whatever is repulsive, and rendering it both en- 

gaging and instructive. But we are guilty of intrusion in pre- 
facing the extracts-weare about to give from the work of. 
so intelligent a writer by any crude remarks of our own. 

We shall here only add, that we heartily concur in the 
views promulgated by our venerable friend; and .should 
the brief notice we are able to take of his work conduce to 
its further publicity amongst those who have hitherto been 

favourable to severe and exemplary punishments, we feel 

assured that the result will be an accession-of converts to 

a system, which in practice, if we know any thing of the 

humen heart, would prove infinitely more humane and 

more efficient than that which has co long been pursued, 

and which, like many other faulty institutions of the 
times, is sought to be sanctified only by its antiquity. 

The work before us is entitled, ADDITIONAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON PENAL JURISPRUDENCE AND THE RE- 
FORMATION OF CRIMINALS;”’ and it is divided into 
two parts, viz. 

‘* Remarks on the substitution, in penitentiaries, of un- 
productive for productive labour ; in reply to an article in 
the Edinburgh Review. 

‘© On the punishment of crimes by solitary confinement, 
as proposed in some of the United States of America.” 

To the first of these we must necessarily confine ourselves 
in our present number. Our author, in introducing the 
subject, laments that the article alludéd to in the £din- 
burgh Review, No. L.X XII. (a work which hasso generally 
promulgated liberal and enlightened opiniens on our do- 
mestic polity)—is ‘*.written in a spirit and feeling utterly 
incompatible with the period in which we live;” and the 
object of which is avowed in the following. terms: 

** Jt is a mistake, and a very serious and fundamental 


This monstrous doctrine is combatted by unanswerable 
arguments: 

** If,” says Mr. Roscoe, ** then the object of punish- 
ment be to prevent the repetition of the offence, it can 
scarcely be said, that although the criminal be reformed, 
the ¢ffict of tie punishment may be defeated. It 1s surely 
more desirable to have given to the world a decisive proof, 
that by humane and proper measures a crimmal may be 
convinced of his error, and rendered a virtuous member of 
society, than to punish a person who has committed a 
crime, without any reference to the individual, and for the 
chance of deterring others from committing the same 
offence. The first is a positive and certain good—the lat- 
ter a mere speculation, in order to try, whether by com- 
mitting a gross and flagrant act of injustice, by the fur- 
ther punishment of a person already reformed, some even- 
tual advantage may not probably be obtained. 

The matter and the manner of the work beforesus is so 
well arranged and comprehensive, that we regret the ne- 
cessity of being confined, where all is good, to a few pro- 

riscuous extracts : 

** After the progress that has been made, and the advan- 
tages obtained in the improvement of prison discipline, it 
is painful to see doctrines advanced, and attempts made to 
defeat what has been with so much labour accomplished, 
and to induce us to.return to a hard and unfeeling mode 
of influencing and correcting, by some mechanical pro- 
cess, the moral-feelings and propensities of our species. 
In order to prevent crimes, ‘the disposition ef those indi- 
viduals who commit crimes must be corrected. ‘The mea- 
sures recommended by-these mechanical disciplinarians, 
neither effect, nor pretend .to effect, any such purpose. 
Their efforts only extend to deter mankind from the per- 


which the laws have provided a punishments but in cut- 
ting off the branchesof iniquity, they have left the root to 
shoot forth again in baneful luxunance, whenever time 
and opportunity admit. .Crime, it must be observed, 
is the symptom, not the disease In order to prevent 
its recurrence it -is necessary to reform the corrupt 
and evil disposition from which it springs, All at- 
tempts to repress crimes upon any ether principle are 
erroneous, if not mischievous. You miay still a cough 
by opiates, or drive in an eruption by repellents, but 
unless you have removed the cause of disease you have 
done more harm than good, and symptoms still more dan- 
gerous will soon appear. ‘The introduction of the empiric 
system would not be less fatal in jurisprudence than in 
medicine Moral diseases, like physica), have their pe- 
culiar remedies; and in either case, whenever it is ne- 
cessary to resort to’-severe measures, the end for which 
they are resorted to should always be kept in view. But 
by adopting in all. cases the methods recommended by the 
Reviewer, viclence and cruelty take the place of reason, 
religion, and common sense. All the lessons of wisdom, 
as handed down from age to age—all the precepts of 
Christianity, are sagunded: as a dead letter. Even the 
faculty of speech is considered ‘by such reformers as 
useless, They discipline their fellow-creature as they 
discipline a dog, and provided they can induce him te 
refrain from certain acts, they leave:'him in other respects 
to the guidance of his own inclinations, and to the unre- 
strained commission of any offence, however enormous, 
which is either beyond the precise limits of their catalogue, 
or which may be perpetrated, as is frequently the case 
with a total impossibility of its discovery.” 

He then procceds to prove the inutility and injustice of 
punishing criminals for the sake of example, confirming 
his opinions by the testimony of men celebrated for their 
learning and research. He combats the system recom- 
mended by the Reviewer of condemning criminals to 
hard, incessant, irksome, and unproductive labour, and 
argues, that the severity of the punishment, ** instead of 
producing contrition and sorrow for past offences, can only 
give rise to obstinacy, hatred, resentment, and revenge, 
and instead of deterring, either the culprit or others, from 
the perpetration of crimes, only induces them to.commit 
them with greater secrecy, and to shut up every possible 
avenue against the chance of discovery. The language of 
such men is, what matters it what the punishment is, so 





mistake to suppose that the principal object in jails is the | 
reformation of the offender. ‘The principal object un- | 
doubtedly is,.to_ prevent the repetition of the offence by the | 
punishment of the offender ; and therefore it is quite pos. | 
sible to conceive that the offender himself may be so! 
kindly, gently, and agreeably led to reformation, by the | 
efforts of good and amiable persons, that the effect of' the 

punishment may ve destroyed, at the same time that the | 





| punished may be improved.” {. 


that we take care not to be discovered.” 

** If persons could be deterred from crintes ‘by any ap- 
prehension.of the nature of their punishment, there is no 
circumstance that could have so great an effect for this 
purpose as the knowledge that they would be subjected to 
a course of discipline that would not be relaxed till it had 
effected an entire change in their moralsand manners, and 
in all the @fssolute habits and evil propensities of their 
former life. To a wicked disposition, the thoughts of .pe- 


petration of such crimes as_are liable to discovery, and for . 
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coming irfnoffensive, honest, just, and virtuous, is of all 
a the most hateful; and would consequently be 
avoided with more care than any.punishment of a mere 
corporal nature. Nor would such apprekensions be wholly 
unfounded. The punishments inflicted on the body are 
ef such a nature, as obstinacy, pride, courage, and resolu- 
tion can successfully resist, even in their most appalling 
forms; but the pangs and sufftrings of an evil conscience, 
opened to the scene of its own enormities, abominations, 
and crimes—the overwhelming sense of self-reproach, 
contrition, and shame—the daily and nightly tears 
that must be shed before these stains can be washed 
out; and the dreadful apprehension that reformation has 
arrived too late, and that the sinner may be cut off before 
he has had an opportunity of expiating his offences by a 
better course of life, are, perhaps, the most acute ere 
ings incident to our nature. Is it then possible, that an 
establishment, whose professed object it is to give to such 
feelings their full effect, can justly be represented as a 
place of improper lenity and indulgence? It is true, 
there is an essential difference in the result of these differ- 
ent modes of discipline. The one leaves the individual in 
the same, or a worse state of mind, than that in which it 
found him ; the other wakes him to new life, and points 
out to him et seca of temporal and eternal happiness ; 
but to the hardened and practised offender, whose life 
passes in midnight orgies, daring exploits, and criminal 
gratifications, the apprehension of the latter kind of dis- 
cipline is perhaps the more formidable of the two.” 

In answer to the Reviewer's rejection of the idea of profit 
from the labours of the prisoners in our goals, and his pre- 
ference of the punishment by that newly-invented engine 
of human torture, the 7'read Wheel, Mr. Roscoe says: 

‘6 But although the Reviewer rejects all idea of de- 
tiving a profit from the labours of the prisoners, there are 
others, perhaps, who may be of opinion that the treading 
the wheel is not to be considered as an unproductive em- 
ployment; as, by the adaptation of suitable machinery, 
it may be used for grinding corn, sawing timber, spinning 
eotton, and various other purposes; and who may expect 
that this system of constant labour will accustom the in- 
dolent, though able-bodied convict, to habits of industry, 
and induce him, on his discharge, to adopt a better course 
of life. On this it may be observed, that if it be intended 
that manufactories of various kinds should be established 
m our prisons, the profits of which should discharge or 
diminish the expenses attending them, this cannot be 
effected without very expensive machinery, with many 
additional assistants, and would therefore add in an 
inconceivable degree to the trouble and expense of the 
establishment, without being likely to contend with 
other manufactories, where capital, skill, and experience 
are already employed; insomuch that it requires no 
great penetration to foresee, that it would be much 
better that the convicts should tread the wheel, with- 
out any other object than that of punishment, than 
that the counties and districts of the kingdom should be 
ealled on for advances to establish manufactories, which, 
after all, it is most probable, could not be carried on 
without owe disadvantage and loss.* Nor can it be 
contended that such a system is likely to be productive 
of any benefit to the criminal himself; such a result bein 
meonsistent with the avowed end for which it is adopted. 
It is, in fact, devised as a punishment, and it is indeed a 
punishment of the most irksome and degrading kind. To 
expect therefore that the’ application of it will give rise 
to habits of industry, is to suppose that a person may be 
punished till he becomes pleased with his punishment ; 
and that what he has been compelled to do, as a matter of 
painful necessity, he will afterwards do as a matter of 
choice. But supposing even that this were to be the result, 
it would be of no advantage to the culprit, who, having 
acquired no skill but that of treading a wheel, will find 
himself, after his confinement, unable to procure the sus- 
tenance of a single day. On the other hand, by the 
instruction of the offender in some art or profession, he 
will not only be enabled to relieve the public from the 
expense of his. support, by the exercise of some beneficial 
handicraft employment during his detention in goal, but 
is likely after his discharge to become a good and useful 
member of society, instead of a scourge and a terror to the 
comnmunity.” 

We must for the present take leave of our amiable au- 
thor, reserving the remainder of our extracts, on the 
advantages of moral and religious discipline, as contrasted 
with legal injunctions, and on the subject of the pu- 


* A sum of £4,000 has lately been voted by the magis- 
srates of the county of Lancaster, for the establishment of 
a tread-wheel in the new prison lately erected at Kirkdale, 
awo miles from Liverpool. 





nishment of crimes by sclitary confinement, for another 
occasion. The opinions of Mr. Roscoe on the latter 
point are elucidated by a mass of evidence, compris- 
ing letters and documents on the prison system in the 
United States of America. His correspondence with 
Dr. Mease, of Philadelphia, is peculiarly interesting ; and 
these papers, collected and arranged with much care, oc- 
cupy a large portion of the volume. Of the postscript we 
shall hereafter avail ourselves; meantime, while we heartily 
concur in the views of Mr. Roscoe, we cannot avoid re- 
marking, that we do so in defiance of the opinions and 
the sneers of those shallow reasoners who scruple not to 
denounce the system, proposed by our venerable friend, 
as the visionary proposition of a too feeling and humane 
theorist, and which, to a certain degree, involves the im- 
punity of offenders. We deny the assumption of impunity. 
That system secks to increase the certainty of punishment 
rather than its severity. It denies the justice or policy of 
punishing one offender as an example to deter others from 
crimes not yet conceived. It deprecates the degrading 
punishments of the capstan, the tread-wheel, solitary con 
finement, and the restriction of food, save for criminals 
of extreme obstinacy and refractory conduct. It denies 
the propriety, the humanity, of consigning a fellow-crea- 
ture to punishment as the only end and object of impri- 
sonment, without a view to his moral correction. It re- 
commends the reformation of the offender, and the form- 
ing him to habits of industry as the immediate end of 
criminal legislation, and that he, therefore, be considered an 
improveable being : that the great principles of religion and 
morality beimpressed upon his mind, and thathe beemploy- 
ed in some productive labour or trade which may enable him 
‘*not only to relieve society from the expense of support- 
ing him during his confinement, but provide for his own 
subsistence when discharged.” He isnot to go unpunish- 
ed, but his punishment is not to be of that debasing na- 
ture which, instead of reviving virtuous determinations of 
amendment within him, give rise to obstinacy, resent- 
ment, and revenge. Such is the system recommended 
by our highly respected and accomplished townsman, and 
the important object of amelioration at which it aims, toge- 
ther with its apparent facility of operation, plead for a fair 
and impartial experiment of its effects, not only as a hu- 
mane but as a sacred duty of our magistracy. Ww. 
(To be continued in our neat.) 


Co Correspontents. 


Quaker’s BupGet, No. 8—Friend Nathan is weleome, anf 
shall be introduced next week. : 


AsTRoNoMY.—We have been favoured by a correspondent 
with a series of papers on this subject, which appear fron 
a transient glance to be interesting, and likely to be popn. 
lar with the general reader. Although it is difficult to say 
any thing very new upon a subject which is treated of iy 
almost every elementary work, the quarter from which the 
present communications proceeds, inclines us’ be believe 
that as much novelty as the subject will adimit of will be 
introduced into his papers. We shall therefore give them 
in the order in which they have been received. 











Fring Arts anv Criticism.—We have complied with the re. 
quest of Observator, whose communication now awaits him 
at our office, ready to be delivered to any person who is the 
bearer of a note in the hand-writing of the original Ms, 
If he will find some competent friend, with sufficient pa. 
tience for the task of revising the composition, line by line, 
that friend will acquiesce in our judgment. The errors: 
are so numerous, and on such essential points, that they 
cannot be the result of mere accident. We have only time 
to notice the following: Appollo for Apallo; medicis for Mc. 
dicis; cavelier for Chevalier; verbatim et literatim for verbatim 
et literate; chief d’euvre for chef deuvre; medusafor Medusa, 
There are several. sentences similar to the two following, 
with which we shall complete our selection: “ His gross 
manufacture (appropriation) of other people’s thoughts;” 
* People would be less able to digress (differ or dissent) from 





his opinion or taste.” 


Fatse Facrs.—A correspondent, who subscribes Enquirer, 
trusts that our agitation of this form of expression did not 
originate in an election placard, in which the term fake 
Jacts is said to have been used. We believe he is mistaken, 
having seen the placard alluded to without observing the 
phrase in question. Whether it did or did not therein 
appear, nothing would be more foreign to our design, 
or our taste, than to enter into the merits of an elec. 
tion placard. We believe, also, that such application was as 
distant from the thoughts of the correspondent who signed’ 
Your Ideas as it was from our own. It is, however, of con- 
sequence to settle the accuracy of a phrase which has ac. 
quired importancefrom the high authorities which have been 
adduced and may be adduced in its favour. Our opinion is, as 
we observed last week, that the phrase is indefensible; it is 
not, however, inadmissible, as we have shown, and we have 
now to add another to the authorities quoted last week. 
In the leading article of the London Courter of last Thurs 
day, in a paragragh relative to the report of an English 
vessel having entered a Spanish port, the editor says ex- 
pressly “ we are inclined to believe that the fact is false.” 


M, iensis—Sancho Panza, and AMELIA BELTON, by A Con- 

















Scientific Weeords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

lar Medical Cases ; pina Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. } 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S EXPEDITION. 
(From the Literary Gazette. ) 

An account, though circuitously received, we are re- 
joiced to learn, affords fair hopes of the safety and success 
of the expedition, under the command of Captain Parry. 
It is derived from Russia, and communicated to our Board 
of Admiralty. The — are, that several fishing 
vessels, belonging to Kamschatka and the Aleutian Islands, 
saw our illustrious navigators off Icy Cape. The Russian 
Commandant states, that on receiving this intelligence he 
examined the masters of the vessels separately, and that 
their relation of the fact agreed in every circumstance ; 
and he expresses himself to be entirely satisfied of the 
truth of their report. This is great and gratifying news; 
for, if it be correct, which there is good reason to believe 
it is, then is the great phical problem solved which 
has excited so intense an interest, and to British intrepe- 
dity and perseverance is owing another of those grand 
discoveries which form epochas in the history of the world. 
As Icy Cape has been reached from Behring’s Straits; 
as it is indeed visited yearly by small Russian ships, all 
apprehenaions about our bold navigators will be at an end 
as soon as these tidings are confirmed, and we shall onl 

have to curb our impatience for letters from our noble 





tributor, are reserved for our next.—English’s reply shall also: 
appear next week. Although our present number, is en- 
larged, there are two articles of such length introduced, 
that we are rather more straitened for space than usual. 


FsmALE Constancy, transmitted by 7. 4. C. of Oswestry, 
will be found in our next publication. 








We shall enter into no further explanation with Philo—R.. 
through the medium of the Kaleidoscope, for reasons which 


ean be better explained by private note. If that officious 
correspondent, who has already assumed the gratuitous 
office of monitor, or custos morum, will be at the further 
pains to send to our office, any day between the hours of 
twelve and two, he will find a note addressed to him, which 
will be delivered to any messenger, duly accredited, of 
whom no questions will be asked. 

We have only this instant (Monday noon) received Sydney's 
communication, which, we doubt not, will prove most 
acceptable. 
We have further to notice— Tue Contrast,”—IJndagator— 
W. F.—Amoroso—and “ SEPULCHRAL Inscriptions, No. VII.” 


Erratum.—In an article entitled “ The Children of the present 
age,” the seventeenth line from the end, instead of Saint 
Prena read Saint Preux. 
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Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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countrymen, now happily, we trust, ploughing the Pacific 
Geen on their homeward way. : ‘ 


ry, 119, St. James-st.; for ready money only. 
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